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THE LATINITY OF SICILY 


W None PLACE of Sicilian in the linguistic history of the major 
Romance dialects has always been somewhat ambiguous. Al- 
though the political history of the island is in general known in 
great detail, the linguistic aspect of its cultural history poses 
serious problems which have not as yet been resolved to the sat- 
isfaction of all scholars in the field. This is due in part to the 
fact that Sicilian does not fit neatly into the Southern Italian 
linguistic pattern and in part to the fact that scholars place dif- 
fering interpretations upon the linguistic effects of the many 
political dominations which the island has undergone in the course 
of its long history. Considerations of both a linguistic and histor- 
ical nature have led, for example, to such divergent characteriza- 
tions of Sicilian as that of R. A. Hall, Jr.,* in which Sicilian is 
held to be one of the earliest offshoots of Proto-Romance, and that 
of Gerhard Rohlfs,* in which Sicilian is considered to be simply 
a relatively late variant form of continental Italian. 


While there are almost as many shades of opinion in respect 
to individual problems as there are workers in the field, the sharp- 
est difference of opinion centers around this very question, which 
is, of course, fundamental to Sicilian dialectology. No progress 
ean be made in solving the many intricate problems presented by 
the language of Sicily if we remain in disagreement on the very 
nature and provenience of the basic Romance element in that 
language. As suggested above, two broad theories have been pro- 
posed in respect to this question and both have found adherents. 
The more generally accepted of these theories views modern Si- 
cilian as essentially a continuous development from the Latin im- 
planted in Sicily after the Roman conquest of the island (264-210 
B. C.) and, hence, as an evolution of the spoken Latin of Sicily. 
This is the view maintained by Ascoli, Avolio, de Gregorio, Hiillen, 
Pirandello, Pitré, Schneegans, Wentrup, Meyer-Liibke, and Bertoni, 
among others, and defended more recently by N. Maccarrone,’ 
A. Pagliaro,* and G. Alessio.’ The second theory holds that modern 
Sicilian is the result of a medieval re-Latinization of Sicily after 
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the Arabic domination of the island had been terminated by the 
Normans and, hence, a kind of Italian imported into Sicily from 
the continent. This view, suggested independently by the histor- 
ians M. Amari‘ and O. Hartwig,’ has been elaborated and defended, 
as noted above, by the eminent linguist Gerhard Rohlfs. 

It is of the utmost importance for Italian linguistics that we 
determine which of these two points of view most closely resembles 
the actual facts, for it is impossible to evaluate historically the 
rich linguistic materials from Sicily without a clear notion of 
the historical relationship existing between the dialects of Sicily 
and the dialects of continental Italy. For the interpretation of any 
Sicilian linguistic phenomenon from an historical point of view, 
we must know whether we are dealing with a development from 
Latin, parallel to similar developments in the other Romance 
idioms, including Italian, or whether we are dealing with a regional 
derivative of Italian itself. It is not necessary to point out that, 
if Rohlfs’ hypothesis is correct, a thorough re-interpretation of all 
the results of Sicilian linguistics must be undertaken and that 
such a re-evaluation would necessarily involve a revision of our 
present understanding of the nature of Old Italian, for Sicilian 
linguistic phenomena not present in modern Italian and not trace- 
able to any other source would, by the exigencies of the ecom- 
parative method, necessarily be imputed to medieval Italian. 

Rohlfs’ point of view is an outgrowth not only of his extensive 
and authoritative studies of the Greek-speaking areas of southern 
Italy and Sicily but also of his wide experience as a field worker 
for the Surach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz (AIS)* 
where he has recorded with remarkable accuracy the speech of 
modern Sicily. In view, therefore, of both the overwhelming au- 
thority which Rohlfs brings to his Sicilian studies and the funda- 
mental importance of his theory to Italian dialectology, it would 
appear necessary to examine his views, at least in their broadest 
aspects, in an effort to determine their validity. 

The point of view supported by Rohlfs may be summarized 


briefly in his own words: 
auf dem Hauptteil der Insel die heutigen romanischen Mun- 


darten in keinem direkten Zusammenhang mit der im Altertum 
von rémischer Seite hegonnenen Latinisierung stehen, sondern das 
Resultat einer verhaltnismassig jungen Neuromanisierung bilden, 
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die erst nach Beseitigung der Araberherrschaft eingesetzt hatte. 
So wiirden sich also die sprachlichen Schicksale auf der Insel in 
ganz ahnlicher Weise gestaltet haben wie etwa in Siidspanien, 
wo ja auch die heutigen Mundarten nicht die direkte Fortsetzung 
des von den Rémern in jenen Gebieten gesprochenen Lateins bilden, 
sondern auf das mittelalterliche Spanisch zurtickgehen, das aus 
den nérdlichen Gebieten nach der Reconquista siidwiarts flutend, 
sich wieder iiber dem Arabischen abgelagert hat.” 


The principal argument advanced by Rohlfs in support of this 
thesis is his contention that Arabic must once have been the Jan- 
guage of the Sicilian masses (Volkssprache). This, he believes, is 
evident from the fact that the Arabic elements in modern Sicilian 
represent primitive and indigenous concepts, ruling out, therefore, 
the possibility that these elements entered Sicilian as ‘‘loan’’ words 
from a different and superior culture.” It has already been pointed 
out, however, by Pagliaro,” that, even if it were granted that the 
Arabic elements in Sicilian were of the nature indicated by 
Rohlfs, it would not necessarily follow that Arabie had therefore 
become the language of the people. Pagliaro cites, for example, 
the analogous case of Persian :” 


“Nella Persia ... l’influenza della cultura araba é@ stata assai pil 
vasta che non in Sicilia, tanto che |’islamismo non soltanto come 
religione, ma come civilta, @ riuscito a sostituirsi ... all’antica 
tradizione aria ed ha permeato di sé tutte le manifestazioni della 
vita, quella economica e quella domestica, non meno di quella 
religiosa e di quella letteraria. Tale rivolgimento ha lasciato, 
com’é naturale, tracce di sé nella lingua . .. L’influenza del Co- 
rano e la tendenza divenuta moda nelle classi pit elevate a con- 
siderare come segno di eleganza e di distinzione l’uso di termini 
arabi ha fatto si che . . . non esistesse alcun limite nella pratica 
di tali imprestiti; oltre a cid numerosi altri termini di carattere 
pia popolaresco, concernenti cioé gli aspetti pid elementari della 
vita, sono passati dall’arabo in persiano ... E nonostante cid, 
la lingua @ rimasta sempre la persiana . . . immutata nella strut- 
tura morfologica e sintattica e non gravemente intaccata nella 
struttura fonetica. Nessuno ha mai pensato, per spiegare tale 
imponente massa d’imprestiti, la quale prende pid della meta del 
lessico persiano, che l’arabo ne abbia mai spezzato la continuita. 
Quel che si dice del persiano vale anche per il turco che dall’arabo 
e dal persiano ha tratto buona parte del suo lessico.” 


Rohlfs has listed in support of his thesis fifty-one words which 
illustrate the popular nature of the Arabie element in Sicilian.” 


These include terms dealing with the terrain( Sic. galiggi ‘rivolo 
d’acqua che subito scema e manca’; Sic. ddgala ‘striscia coltivata 
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di ortagli lungo le fiumare’; Sic. mdrgiu ‘palude, stagno’), names 
of plants (Sic. dduirbu ‘wild plane-tree’; CSic. zdrka ‘bietola’; 
Sic. ddisa ‘reed grass’), agricultural terms (Sic. birgiu ‘grande 
mucchio di grano, di paglia, 0 di fieno’; Sic. galibbdri ‘mettere a 
maggese la terra’; Sic. sdia ‘hedge’), architectural terms (Sic. 
dammisu ‘vaulted ceiling’; Sic. gghiiténa ‘stone bench’), pottery 
(Sie. burnia ‘vaso di terra cotta’; Sie. mistica ‘broeea da 
bere’), ete. 

It is difficult, however, to see on what basis Rohlfs reaches 
his conclusion that these words represent ‘‘primitive and thor- 
oughly indigenous coneepts.’’ While it is perfectly true that these 
terms represent commonplace notions in an agricultural society, 
they reveal unmistakably their provenience from a highly devel- 
oped, technicalized agricultural knowledge, such as the Arabs are 
known to have taken to Sicily. Many of these terms are, for 
example, almost overly specific (cf., e.g., galiggi, dagala, galibbari, 
above), 7.e., they represent specialized concepts for which no pre- 
cise terms were available in the less technical Latin spoken in 
Sicily. It is to be noted, in contrast, that the general terms are, 
as a rule, Latin: Sic. rum" ‘river’ vs. galiggi ‘rivulet’; Sic. érva 
‘grass’ vs. ddisa ‘reed grass’; Sic. tiattu ‘ceiling’ vs. ddammisu 
‘vaulted ceiling’; ete. The Arabic names of plants are obviously 
the result of the highly developed botanical knowledge of the 
Arabs. Again it is to be noted that the names of common and 
well-known plants are Latin derivatives: Sic. rdsa ‘rose’, lattiuca 
‘celery’, fintiacchiu ‘fennel’, as well as the generic terms riura 
‘flower’, drvulu ‘tree’, chidnta ‘plant’, ete. Pagliaro has pointed 
out,” in addition, that, of the two hundred or so words of Arabic 
origin in Sicilian (toponymie and botanical terms excluded), a 
very large part deal with the concept water and especially with 
the use of water for agricultural purposes. He calls attention to 
the fact that the large-scale cultivation of oranges in Sicily, for 
which proper irrigation is required, was the product of Arabic 
agricultural innovation. It would appear, therefore, that the 
terminology of scientific irrigation was in Sicily also the result 
of the cultural and technical superiority of the Arab conquerors. 


The terms listed by Rohlfs have in common the fact that they 
all deal exclusively with those phases of existence in which the 
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Sicilians would have come into contact with their Arabic over- 
lords. Notably lacking are Arabic terms dealing with the private 
and familiar affairs of the Sicilians living in a land dominated 
by a culture foreign to their own. The Sicilian terms for the parts 
of the body, family relationship, the home and its appurtenances, 
domestic animals, ete., are purely Latin. It is precisely in this 
conceptual area that we would expect to find the largest number 
of Arabic elements if, as Rohlfs believes, the present Latinity of 
Sicily were superimposed on an Arabic base, for, in an agricultural 
society, it is the women who are most likely to represent the most 
conservative linguistic element.” It is to be noted also that the 
Arabic elements in Sicilian are almost entirely nouns, indicating 
simply that only those Arabie elements needed to identify the new 
material objects of the new culture or those needed to re-identify 
more specifically old material objects as the result of the new 
culture found their way into Sicilian. Other linguistic elements, 
indicating activities or relationships, again are purely Latin. 

In view of these considerations, it would appear at least that 
Rohlfs’ interpretation of the Arabic element in Sicilian is ques- 
tionable, for this element appears to be precisely what Rohlfs says 
it is not, viz., ‘‘. .. Lehnwérter, die etwa eine héhere . . . arabische 
Kultur der sizilianischen Bevélkerung vermittelt hat .. .’’ 


Rohlfs’ second major argument in favor of his thesis is based 
on the fact that the dialect of southern Calabria agrees in almost 
all details with Sicilian against northern Calabrian. Southern 
Calabria, as well as the Terra d’Otranto, appears to have been 
Greek-speaking until the Middle Ages. Its present dialect must, 
therefore, be the result of a medieval Latinization of that territory. 
In comparison with the dialects of northern Calabria, southern 
Calabrian and Sicilian represent relatively modern forms of Neo- 
Latin.” Rohlfs says: 

“Si vede dunque che dappertutto, dove la Calabria settentrionale 
presenta un vocabolo di stampo arcaico ed autoctono, il dominio 
meridionzle contrappone voci che appartengono ad uno strato pid 
recente. Mentre dunque i dialetti della Calabria settentrionale 
risalgono direttamente alla romanizzazione avvenuta nell’antichita, 
é chiaro che i dialetti romanzi della Calabria meridionale non 
hanno nulla a vedere con cotesta romanizzazione. La Calabria del 


Sud e la Sicilia mancano del tutto di un fondo latino antico ed 
originario. Da cid risultano i seguenti notevoli fatti: i dialetti 
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della Calabria meridionale e della Sicilia non si connettono af- 
fatto con la romanizzazione intrapresa dai Romani nell’antichita, 
bensi essi costituiscono il risultato di una nuova romanizzazione 
avvenuta nel medio evo. Quando dal decimo secolo in poi nella 
Calabria meridionale ed in Sicilia decaddero le lingue cola do- 
minanti, cioé il greco e l’arabo, si andd sostituendo al loro posto 
la lingua romanza. Ma l’idioma romanzo che da questo momento 
in poi prese la supremazia non era gia il dialetto della Calabria 
settentrionale, bensi la lingua letteraria italiana medioevale, solo 
superficialmente intaccata da elementi idiomatici meridionali.” 


Rohlfs has shown quite convincingly in both his Quellen des 
unteritalienischen Wortschatzes and his Scavi linguistici della 
Magna Grecia that Greek was for a long period the predominant 
popular language of southern Calabria, the Terra d’Otranto, and 
part of the eastern coast of Sicily, and even that it is possible and 
reasonable to suppose that the Greek spoken in those regions had 
its roots in the Greek of antiquity, reinforced in the sixth century 
by the establishment of Byzantine colonies in those areas (but, 
for an opposing view, cf. Battisti: ‘Appunti sulla storia e sulla 
diffusione dell’ellenismo nell’Italia meridionale’ in Revue de 
linguistique romane 3.1-19). That the rest of Sicily was Latin 
throughout the Byzantine domination of Sicily (sixth to ninth 
centuries) there is no doubt.” Rohlfs has shown also that Arabic 
influence was least in northeastern Sicily and that this area to- 
gether with southern Calabria and the Terra d’Otranto remained 
predominantly Greek throughout the Arabic domination of Sicily. 
If these facts are granted, and it would appear that they may be, 
it follows that the Latinization of these areas occurred in the 
Middle Ages after the expulsion of the Arabs from Sicily. It does 
not, however, follow that this is true for all of Sicily, as Rohlfs 


believes. 


It can also be granted that the Romance dialect now spoken 
in these formerly Greek-speaking areas is a more innovated form 
of southern Italian than that spoken, for example, in northern 
Calabria. That there is any connection between this fact and the 
fact that these areas were Latinized during the medieval period 
appears to be the primary fallacy in Rohlfs’ argument. It is not 
possible to infer that, because the Neo-Latin of these areas is 
modern in comparison to the archaic dialects of northern Calabria 
and because these areas are known to have been Latinized in the 
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Middle Ages, these areas are not linguistically directly connected 
with the original Latinization of Sicily. 

If we assume for the present that the Latinity of that part of 
Sicily which remained Latin under the Byzantines was not com- 
pletely destroyed by the Arabs, there would have been at the time 
of the Norman conquest of Sicily a Neo-Latin dialect in Sicily, 
similar to the Neo-Latin dialects of southern Italy.” This dialect, 
rejuvenated in the cultural renaissance under the Normans, en- 
riched by its Arabic, Greek, Norman, and central Italian elements, 
would have become the language of the new Sicily created by the 
Normans and it would have been this language which spread to 
the Greek-speaking peoples of the northeast of Sicily and the 
nearby regions of southern Italy carried by the wave of the Nor- 
man conquest whose purpose it was to win back to the Roman tra- 
dition the peoples dominated by the Saracens or the Greeks. That 
the Neo-Latin dialect of Sicily would be innovated under such 
circumstances is beyond question, for Sicily became a center of 
activity, cultural as well as commercial. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is a plausible explanation for the modernity of southern 
Calabrian as opposed to northern Calabrian as well as for the 
striking similarity of the former to Sicilian, without presupposing, 
as Rohlfs does, that Sicily was itself re-Latinized in the Middle 
Ages nor the continuity of its Latin disrupted by the Arabs. The 
state of affairs in southern Calabria and the northeastern tip of 
Sicily can not logically shed light either on the source of the Neo- 
Latin dialect introduced there in the medieval period or on the 
question of the continuity of the Latin linguistie tradition in the 
rest of Sicily. 

It is important to consider, in this connection, Rohlfs’ defini- 
tion of the innovated Romance dialect which he believes forms the 
basis of modern Sicilian. This is ‘‘la lingua letteraria italiana 
medioevale, solo superficialmente intaccata da elementi idiomatici 
meridionali’’ (cf. his remarks quoted above). He tells us later 
in the same work” that there was a systematic colonization of 
Sicily from all parts of Italy and especially from the nearby prov- 
inces of southern Italy. These heterogeneous elements were rapidly 
fused with the Norman conquerors and with the remains of the 
Arabic and Greek peoples. 
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Aside from the slight contradiction in these two remarks, where 
on the one hand Sicilian is said to derive from the medieval Italian 
literary language only slightly colored by southern features and 
on the other is said to result from the fusion in Sicily of hetero- 
geneous elements, primarily southern, and aside also from the 
historical evidence for or against Rohlfs’ supposed systematic 
colonization of Sicily, it is necessary to question his concept of 
the existence of a literary language in Italy as early as the tenth 


century. Pagliaro has already pointed out this anachronism :* 
“... la lingua letteraria ancora nella penisola non c’era e percid 
non poteva essere importata in Sicilia: se mai, essa in Sicilia si 
formava, alla corte di Re Federico, sulla base del dialetto siciliano, 
attingendo spiriti e forme dalla tradizione curiale, oltre che dai 
modelli poetici provenzali.” 


Nor can it be maintained that Sicilian is only superficially colored 
by southern Italian features, for Sicilian is essentially a southern 
Italian dialect and as such shares all the characteristic features 
of that group, as, for example, the complete loss of the present 
subjunctive, metaphonie variations of tonic vowels, and progressive 
assimilation of nasal-stop groups, to mention only the most out- 
standing of these characteristics. 

Since it is impossible to suppose that the Romance dialect from 
which Sicilian presumably derives is a wholly illusory Italian 
literary language and since Sicilian is essentially a southern dialect, 
we must suppose, if we are to follow Rohlfs, that Sicilian derives 
from one or more of the dialects of southern Italy. There are 
two reasons why this possibility is unlikely. 

First, the dialects of southern Italy have remained archaizing 
dialects, as pointed out by Rohlfs himself. If they had been taken 
to Sicily and southern Calabria we would expect these dialects 
to contain the very features by which Rohlfs has so sharply dif- 
ferentiated them from the continental dialects. There would, in 
other words, be no reason for northern and southern Calabrian 
to differ so markedly, granting the possibility that Sicilian, be- 
cause of its more strategic cultural position, may have gone on 
to develop into a more modernized type of speech. 

The second reason involves several historical considerations. 


Macearrone points out :” 
“ | . non ei sono testimonianze storiche esplicite su queste 
presunte immigrazioni di Italiani nell’isola, mentre i cronisti 
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normanni sono cosi diligenti nel parlarci delle vere colonie di 
Lombardi .. .” 


and also :* 

“. . . Che Il’Italia meridionale oltre ai magistrati, ai preti, ai 
soldati, ai commercianti non abbia potuto dare altro alla Sicilia 
ci viene affermato dall’Amari stesso colle seguenti parole: ‘Il reg- 
gimento feudale, che i Normanni istituiron quivi in alcune pro- 
vincie e in altre rinnovarono, impediva le emigrazioni da terra 
a terra, non che oltre il mare .. .’ e con la nota relativa: ‘I 
diplomi siciliani e napoletani del XII secolo e le Costituzioni di 
Federigo imperatore provvedono severamente affinché non solo 
i servi della gleba e i villani ma anco i borghesi non si partano 
dalla terra del signore.. .’” 


The lack of records attesting the formation of southern Italian col- 
onies in Sicily and the existence of laws forbidding the free move- 
ment of large groups of workers would appear to argue strongly 
against any mass immigration into Sicily such as Rohlfs envisions. 
The last possibility, namely that modern Sicilian represents a 
fusion of heterogeneous elements coming from all parts of Italy, 
is ruled out by the continued existence, even to the present time, 
of the medieval Gallo-Italic colonies as unassimilated speech islands 
in Sicily. Macearrone says :* 
“ _.. essendo i Lombardi venuti contemporaneamente agli Italiani 
meridionali, essi non sarebbero stati cosi incapsulati come furono 
e avrebbero imposto anche loro, almeno in gran parte dell’isola, il 
loro dialetto (il che non avvenne), se molto prima della venuta dei 
Normanni non vi fosse stato un volgare maturo sulla bocca della 
maggioranza della popolazione dell’isola.” 

It is difficult indeed to account for a continental source for the 

Romance dialect which was presumably taken to Sicily and there 

evolved into modern Sicilian. 

A third argument advanced by Rohlfs in favor of his view that 
modern Sicilian is not directly connected with the original Latiniza- 
tion of the island in antiquity is the apparent uniformity of modern 
Sicilian.” He says :” 

“In assoluto contrasto con la Sardegna e con I’Italia meridionale, 
i dialetti siculi danno l’impressione di una grande uniformita. 
Tolte alcune piccole divergenze fonetiche locali, vige nell’isola, in 
sostanza, un dialetto unitario. Le differenze che si possono 
riscontrare nel lessico derivano quasi esclusivamente dalla mag- 
giore o minore presenza di relitti arabi e greci. I] lessico latino 
presenta in tutta l’isola tale uniformit&a quale di rado @ dato 
constatare nel resto d’Italia.” 


The implication of this observation, it would appear, is that, if 
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modern Sicilian were truly an evolution of archaic Latin, that 
Latin would not have evolved in the same way in all parts of the 
island, and therefore, the modern dialects would reveal differences 
in chronological stratification. The fact that this chronological 
stratification does not appear to exist would indicate therefere 
that modern Sicilian derives from a fairly homogeneous form of 
Latinity introduced into all parts of the island at a relatively 
recent date. 

Schneegans has already pointed out” that Sicilian ean be divided 
into three distinct dialect areas on the basis primarily of phonetic 
differences. It can also be shown that these dialect areas represent 
differing chronological strata of the dialect.” More important, it 
ean be shown that a part at least of these differences are due to 
differences in the chronological stratification of Latin itself. The 
existence in the central Sicilian area, for example, of third person 
singular preterites in -d, deriving from the so-called ‘‘contracted’’ 
Latin perfects, as opposed to the corresponding ending -au com- 
mon to General Sicilian and deriving from the ‘‘uncontracted’’ 
Latin perfects, presupposes chronological differences between the 
Latin of central Sicily and that of the remainder of the island.” 
It is evident, therefore, that the matter of the uniformity of the 
modern Sicilian dialects is quite relative, for significant differences 
do exist among the three large groups of sub-dialects. 

It is true, however, that, just as northern Calabrian forms 
a compact linguistic unity with the remaining part of continental 
southern Italy, Sicily (together with southern Calabria) presents 
a relatively unified linguistic area. Rohlfs has shown, for example, 
that the lexicon of Sicilian and southern Calabrian often corre- 
sponds in those cases in which northern and southern Calabrian 
differ :” 


Northern Southern 

Calabrian Calabrian Sicilian 
eapu (fem.) testa testa ‘head’ 
acu (fem.) agugghia aguglia ‘needle’ 
cudscinu jimbu jimmu ‘hump’ 
nzurare maritari maritari ‘marry’ 


Is it necessary to suppose that this linguistic unity is the re- 
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sult of recent colonization? To do so would be to ignore the most 
significant contribution of the Normans to Sicily, namely, the 
development of a ‘‘national’’ consciousness. In restoring Sicily 
to the Latin world, the Normans succeeded, for the first time in 
the long history of Sicily, in developing a uniform culture through- 
out the whole of the island by integrating the then existing and 
conflicting Arabic, Greek, and Latin cultures. The linguistic 
unity of Sicily would appear to be, therefore, merely one phase 
of the cultural unity achieved under the Normans. The groups 
of Romance-speaking Sicilians which persisted in central and 
eastern Sicily would, as the sole retainers of a kindred culture 
and language, have achieved a new importance under the Nor- 
mans. It would have been the dialect of these groups which, with 
the balance of power shifted by the Normans from the Arabic 
and Greek cultures to the Latin, would have spread to the entire 
island and across the strait to the Greek-speaking portion of 
southern Calabria. The spread of an indigenous Sicilian dialect 
of Neo-Latin to those parts of the island which had become pre- 
dominantly Arabic or Greek and the spread of that dialect to the 
nearby portion of Calabria which had also become predominantly 
Greek would appear to explain satisfactorily both the uniformity 
of modern Sicilian and its correspondence with the dialect of 
southern Calabria and would attest, moreover, to the vitality of 
the Norman cultural reintegration of Sicily which bore eventually 
as one of its fruits the contributions made by Sicily to the de- 
velopment of Italian lyrie poetry. 


A further argument advanced by Rohlfs, namely, the absolute 
lack of archaic elements in modern Sicilian,” is based on his ob- 
servation that southern Italy and Sardinia preserve reflexes of 
some Latin lexical elements which are lacking in Sicilian. His re- 
vised list™ includes such forms as: acina, cras, capistrum, caput, 
dies, furfur, gleba, janua, petere, subula. Aside from the fact that 
Rohlfs’ observation is not wholly correct,” it must be pointed out 
that this observation is, in a strict sense, irrelevant to the prob- 
lem under discussion. It is admitted by all that Sardinian and the 
more isolated sections of southern Italy (including northern Ca- 
labria) preserve a more archaic form of Latinity than does Sicily. 
Is it possible to conclude from this fact that the Latinity of Sicily 
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has been interrupted? If we could, it would be necessary to sup- 
pose that the Latinity of the major Romance literary languages 
too has been interrupted, for Rohlfs’ observation applies to them 
as well as to Sicilian. There is obviously no connection between 
the degree of evolution achieved by a language and the length 
of the evolutionary period, since its rate of development is de- 
termined primarily by the amount of creative activity engaged in 
by its speakers. 


Rohif’s point of view in this matter, however, appears to be 
based on the premise that, given a long period of linguistic de- 
velopment, there will in all likelihood be preserved in any language 
some archaic survivals of an earlier form of that language, since 
not all parts of a given language change at the same time. The 
fundamental soundness of this premise is, of course, granted. In 
view of this fact, Giovanni Alessio has devoted over 200 pages” 
to an impressive collection of Latin elements in the Sicilian lexi- 
con which are 

“|... pid adatti a mostrare l’ininterrotta latinita di Sicilia per 

la loro chiara e diretta derivazione da voci latine o passate nel 

latino dal sostrato o dal parastrato greco.’” 
Alessio’s lexicon, which is the most significant contribution to Si- 
cilian dialectology in recent years, establishes conclusively that 
Sicilian preserves reflexes of archaic elements which are preserved 
either in Sicily alone or sporadically also in other parts of the 
Romance-speaking territory. As an example of the former type 
we may cite Sic. nnissu-nnissu ‘near’ from Lat. annixus, of the 
latter, Sic. abbéstra ‘except’ from Lat. ab extra, which is also 
found in Calabrian in the form avéstra. In view of Rohlfs’ sug- 
gestion that Sicily was Latinized during the Norman domination 
by intensive colonization from continental Italy, Alessio observes, 
lest even the archaic element of Sicilian be ascribed to continental 


Italy, that :” 


“Dallo studio delle singole carte a cui si ¢ rimandato appare anche 
come in pit di un caso la voce siciliana, che continua quella 
latina, ha tutto l’aspetto di un relitto soffocato dalle innovazioni 
del soprastrato, constatazione molto importante in quanto ci fa 
escludere . . . una neoromanizzazione della Sicilia con elementi 
etnici provenienti dall’Italia meridionale.” 


Rohlfs’ final consideration in support of his thesis is the fact 
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that modern Sicilian bears a strong imprint of literary Italian.” 
The inappropriateness of his concept of a ‘‘lingua letteraria itali- 
ana medioevale’ has already been discussed above. It is sufficient 
to note here only that the cultural contact established between 
Sicily and Tuscany through the Sicilian school of lyrie poetry and 
the subsequent cultural supremacy of Tuscany would appear to 
be a sufficient explanation of the strong linguistic influence ex- 
erted by Tuscany upon Sicily. 

Without denying in any way the reality of Tuscan influence 
on Sicilian, it is permissible to question whether all the similari- 
ties existing between Sicilian and Tuscan are, as almost always 
assumed, the result of Tusean influence on Sicilian. Might the 
influence not have been in part reciprocal? The Sicilian poets 
were held in high favor by their Tuscan successors of the ‘dolee 
stil nuovo’ as was their linguistic medium by Dante himself. One 
of the characteristic features of central Sicilian is the epithesis of 
-ni to oxytonice forms which is common also (in the form -ne) in 
Dante. Cf. for example: 

Li Colchi del monton privati fene (Inf. XVIII, 87) 

Ch’a farsi quello par le vene vane (Purg. XXV, 42) 

Che non era la calla onde saline 

Lo duca mio ed io appresso, soli, 

Come da noi la schiera si partine (Purg. IV, 22-24) 

Pur ascoltando, timida si fane (Par. XXVII, 33) 
In view of the fact that this linguistic form is still productive in 
Sicily but obsolete in literary Italian, would it not be possible to 
assume that, since the form has been more fixed in Sicilian than 
in Tuscan, it represented simply a Sicilianism in Tuscan literature? 
A second feature characteristic of central Sicilian found also in 
Old Tusean (and in other Italian dialects) is the use of plural 
possessives in -a (ef. Old Tuscan and Sicilian li fatti mia ‘my 
affairs’). While this is usually explained as a survival of the old 
neuter plural in Tusean and other Italian dialects where the form 
is anomalous, it is the normal phonetic development in central 
Sicilian. Might this not represent a Sicilianism in Old Tuscan 
which has spread from there to other Italian dialects, e.g., Roman? 
More hazardous yet is the suggestion that the Tuscan verbal end- 
ing -iamo, which is usually, but not quite satisfactorily, explained 
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as based on an analogy with the subjunctive of second and third 
class verbs, be related in some direct way with the central Sicilian 
ending -iamu. Rohlfs has called attention to the fact that, while 
southern Italy retains reflexes of Latin caput, Sicilian and south- 
ern Calabrian have testa, i.e., the standard Italian form.” Is it 
not possible that the form testa entered Sicily from France and 
that its use in Sicilian literature influenced at least in part its 
adoption into the literary language of Italy where it appears as 
a Tuscan innovation? The same possibility would appear to sug- 
gest itself in the case of the terms agiglia and maritdri also men- 
tioned above as neologisms in Sicilian as compared with northern 
Calabrian. A detailed study of these and similar possibilities 
would be necessary to establish the extent to which literary Tuscan 
may have been influenced by Sicilian. It would appear possible, 
however, without reopening the Questione della Lingua, that Si- 
cilian may have played a somewhat larger part in the formation 
of an Italian literary medium than is usually assumed and that, 
to paraphrase Rohlfs, it is the literary language of Italy that 
bears a strong imprint of Sicilian. 


In view of these considerations, it would appear that Rohlfs’ 
hypothesis is not a satisfactory explanation of the origin of modern 
Sicilian. The relative modernity and uniformity of the dialect are, 
as Rohlfs agrees, the product of the intense activity attendant 
upon the Norman liberation of the island from Arabic rule, but 
these linguistic features have no direct bearing upon the problem 
of the origin of the Latinity of the dialect. His hypothesis does 
not explain the existence of archaisms in Sicily, a fact which 
Rohlfs denies, but which has been proved by Alessio. Nor does 
Rohlfs’ hypothesis present a satisfactory explanation of the medi- 
eval source of the presumed re-Latinization of Sicily. These facts, 
together with the impossibility of proving either historically or 
linguistically that the Arabie culture :sueceeded in annihilating 
the Latin culture of the island and the fact that the réle played 
by Sicilian in the formation of the modern literary language of 
Italy is completely ignored, would appear to indicate that Rohlfs’ 
hypothesis can serve in no way to clarify the complex history of 
modern Sicilian. Rohlfs’ theory, in effect, creates more problems 
than it purports to solve, ¢.g., the continental source of the re- 
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Latinization mentioned above, the source of the Hellenisms in 
central Sicilian, and the reasons for the limited influence of Arabic 
(the supposed substratum) upon the new Latinity of Sicily. It 
would appear, therefore, that, unless further evidence in support 
of Rohlfs’ theory can be found, the complex history of modern 
Sicilian can best be interpreted, as already stated by Pagliaro,* 
‘*. . . nel quadro dell’ininterrotta latinita linguistica dell ’isola.’’ 
J. A. PALERMO 
The University of Connecticut 


**The Reconstruction of Proto-Romance’ in Language 26.6-27 (cf. 
Figure B, p. 26). 

‘Die Quellen des unteritalienischen Wortschatzes’ ik ZRPh 46.135- 
164; Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, Rome, 1933; Griechen und 
Romanen in Unteritalien, Biblioteca dell’Archivum Romanicum, series 
2, vol. 7, Geneva, 1924; La struttura linguistica dell’Italia, 1937. 

*La vita del latino in Sicilia fino all’eta normanna, Florence, 1915. 

**Sulla latinita di Sicilia’ in Atti del IJ] congresso nazionale di studi 
romani; ‘Aspetti della storia linguistica della Sicilia’ in Archivum Ro- 
manicum 18.355-380 (1934); ‘Latinita di Sicilia’ in Presenza 1.290-297 
(1947). 

5‘Sulla latinita della Sicilia’ in Atti della Accademia di Scienze, Let- 
tere, e Arti di Palermo (series 4, 1948) 7.287-510. 

* Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia, Florence, 1854-72. 

‘In his introduction to L.Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Mdrchen, Leip- 
zig, 1870. 

*K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der 
Siidschweiz, 8 vols., Zofingen, 1928-1940. 

*ZRPh 46.152 ff. 

” Rohifs says (ZRPh 46.152) that the Arabic lexical elements in Si- 
cilian “. . . dienen zur Bezeichnung primitiver und durchaus bodenstin- 
diger Begriffe. Dieser Umstand zeigt deutlich, wie wir diese arabischen 
Fremdworter zu werten haben. Es sind nicht Lehnworter, die etwa eine 
héhere oder eine auf einzelnen Gebieten besonders fortschrittliche ara- 
bische Kultur der sizilianischen Bevélkerung vermittelt hat, sondern es 
sind festeingewurzelte Uberbleibsel aus einer Zeit, in der auf Sizilien das 
Arabische Volkssprache war.” The italics are Rohlfs’. 

" Archivum Romanicum 18.357 

® ibid. 

%ZRPh 46.147-152; Rohlfs has intentionally not taken into account 
those terms dealing with maritime and administrative matters, since 
these have no bearing on the question under discussion. 

“The letter rx represents the ch-sound in German ich. 

% Archivum Romanicum 18.367 
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For a similar point of view, in a different connection, however, cf. 
W. von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise, pp. 16 
and 19. 

” Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, p. 58. 

4% ibid., p. 59 ff. 

1 N. Maccarrone, La vita del latino in Sicilia, p. 56 and chapter 2 (pp. 
57-77), passim, 

* Sicilian would presumably have been similar to southern Italian 
since it was originally colonized via southern Italy and, during the 
eight centuries under Roman rule, was in direct commercial contact with 
that region. Cf. Maccarrone, ibid., p. 43 ff. 

4 Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, p. 86. 

2 Presenza 1.291 

*8 La vita del latino in Sicilia, p. 104. 


* ibid., p. 107. 
* ibid., p. 109. 
7°ZRPh 46.152: “ ... die ausgesprochene Hinheitlichkeit der sizilian- 


ischen Mundarten.” 
1 Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, p. 85. 
* Laute und Lautentwickelung des sicilianischen Dialectes, Strassburg, 


1888. Cf., for example, his map following p. 204. 

* For example, the central Sicilian area retains falling diphthongiza- 
tion of tonic é and 6, which is an earlier stage of the rising (Italian- 
type) diphthongization now characteristic of General Sicilian. 

” Cf. G. Bonfante, ‘The Latin and Romance Weak Perfect’ in Language 
17.29*-211 (1941). See also R. G. Kent, The Forms of Latin, Baltimore, 


1946, section 393, IT. 
™" See Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, p. 58, for further examples. 


®ibid., p. 85. 
*ibid., p. 85. His original list may be found in ZRPh 46.152, foot- 


note. 2. 
*“Cf., for example, the use in Sicilian of the form nkdépu from Latin 


in caput which has entirely replaced the preposition super. Cf. also 
Alecsio’s article (footnote 5, above), passim. , 
* ibid. 


*“ibid., p. 375. 
“ibid. The reference to maps is to the AIS, of course. 
%*ZRPh 46.152: “... ihr starkes schriftitalienisches Gepraige .. . 


* Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia, p. 57. 
# Presenza 1.295 




















IL “MORGANTE” E L’ANTIUMANESIMO 
DEL PULCI 


E interessante, nella storia dell’umanesimo quattrocentesco, il 
easo di Luigi Puleci: un poeta estroso e sarcastico, plebeo e tra- 
sandato, che trové e trova in molta critica estimatori e apologeti, 
pronti ad attenuarne i limiti e i difetti, e ad esaltarlo fino ad 
esponente di un ‘umanesimo’ fiorentino miseredente e raziona- 
lista e disincantato. I] Foseolo ne lodava la schiettezza dello stile, 
e si augurava perfino di riscoprire nel poema Morgante ‘‘un 
effetto tragico, anzi un sentimento religioso che lo riveste d’una 
tal quale dignita’’; notazione troppo benevola per non peccare di 
parzialita. Il Carducci, certo per reagire al Tommaseo, e indul- 
gendo anche forse ad accenti tribunizi e scapigliati che gli colori- 
vano spesso i giudizi giovanili, parld volentieri di ‘‘poesia del 
popolo . . . che domina nel bellissimo Morgante, credenza, affetto 
potentissimo, unzione cristiana [sic], che che se ne dica,’’ addu- 
cendone a riprova ‘‘lo squarcio su la morte di Orlando che a me 
pare tanto ma tanto bello’’ (Lettere, II 201). E il De Sanctis, che 
giustamente ammise la difettosita stilistica del Pulci e |’insuffi- 
cienza dei suoi toni (‘‘un comico vuoto e spensierato, che impu- 
tridisce nelle acque morte di un’immaginazione volgare e non si 
alza a fantasia’’), fini per peccare di grave deformazione storica 
quando volle secorgere ‘‘nel Morgante . . . la fisonomia letteraria 
del tempo nelle sue gradazioni,’’ e nel demonio Astarotte ‘‘]’im- 
magine del secolo’’: giudizio accolto poi sostanzialmente da tutta 
la saggistica che dal De Sanctis discende, e che ha il torto di 
ridurre a rilievo secondario, nel quadro storico del secondo Quat- 
trocento, espressioni di cultura assai pit significative, quali il 
neoplatonismo ficiniano, il neoclassicismo latino e volgare del 
Poliziano, |’umanesimo di Boiardo e di Pontano. 

In verita il Pulci dové interpretare a un certo momento per il 
suo protettore Lorenzo il Magnifico una tendenza estrema di anti- 
umanistica empieta, che mal si conciliava con i movimenti culturali 
eosi vivi nella Firenze degli ultimi decenni del secolo. Col Ficino, 
come con altri umanisti e letterati del suo tempo, il poeta scese 
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ad una polemica che s’avvili presvo all’invettiva beffarda e scur- 
rile; col Poliziano invece i rapporti affettivi, amicizia e gratitudine, 
conservo vivaci, dichiarandoli anche pubblicamente: 
Questi é quel divo e quel famoso Alceo 
A cui sol si consente il plettro d’oro, 


Che non invidia Anfione o Museo, 
Ma stassi all’ombra d’un famoso alloro; 


con un calore cui non é estranea un certa ineleganza e inesperienza: 
Io seguird la sua famosa lira, 
Tanto dolce, soave, armonizzante, 
Che come calamita a sé mi tira, 
Tanto che insieme troverrem Pallante .. . 
(XXVIII, 146-7) 

E probabile, peraltro, come s’intende anche da passi delle let- 
tere, che lo stesso Lorenzo, pur nella sua liberta e varieta d’atteg- 
giamenti, dopo essersi compiaciuto della toscana spregiudicatezza 
del suo poeta, ne provasse infine ombra di fastidio, 0 per il mutarsi 
del gioco politico, o anche per le lagnanze dei suoi amici fiorentini 
e della pia sua moglie Clarice; questa dopo le nozze del 1469 aveva 
promosso in casa Medici una certa intransigenza religiosa, di cui 
fece un po’ le spese anche Poliziano. Donde il quasi esilio del 
Pulci, e il suo sdegno verso |’ambiente umanistico che lo respingeva. 


Perché umanista Luigi non fu certo. L’umanesimo non é, come 
si affermava concordemente fino a qualehe decennio fa, una specie 
di ribellismo preriformistico, una sorta di irridente, cinico im- 
manentismo che reagirebbe ad ogni autorita e riscoprirebbe un 
orgoglioso individualismo. Seeondo tali definizioni provvisorie, 
che hanno del resto il gran merito di eonfondersi e di elidersi da 
sé, non é raro che |’umanista sia ora considerato un ispirato ribelle, 
luterano o ealvinista ante litteram, ora addirittura un libresco 
sognatore, un infingardo letterato, assai servile e povero moral- 
mente, ‘‘vuoto d’ogni coscienza religiosa o morale o politica.’” 
Ma sono giudizi gratuiti. L’umanesimo non é un puro fatto filo- 
logico, cioé arida ricerea, oziosa, che resta fine a se stessa; se si 
guarda alla spiritualita che muove quella filologia, si seorgera, da 
Petrarca ad Erasmo, |’esaltazione della continuita dei valori 
morali di cui la tradizione classica é }uminoso presagio al cristia- 
nesimo. Umanesimo non é né misticismo né miseredenza, ma fidu- 
cia nella regione umana illuminata, e fiducia nel valore etico delle 
‘‘litterae humanae,’’ ove splende |’altezza morale di un Soerate, di 
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un Cicerone, di un Virgilio, del padre di ogni sapienza umana e 
divina, |’Omero del Poliziano; ed é qui che s’ineontrano e si 
riconosecono il tomista Dante e |’agostiniano Petrarea, |’uno nella 
certezza d’una verita raggiunta, |’altro nella sofferenza d’una 
fede inquieta. 

Sotto questo aspetto, il Pulci non ebbe nessuna curiosita 0 capa- 
cita di comprendere |’umanesimo fiorentino. Quasi ignaro di la- 
tino e di classici, noneurante delle tradizioni poetiche trecentesche, 
ai cui ritmi e moduli stilistici mostrava una familiarita esteriore 
e popolaresca, e legato indubbiamente, nel suo dispregio di pro- 
blemi_ religiosi, aristotelico-tomistici o platonico-ficiniani, alla 
miseredenza di israeliti fiorentini, e all’averroismo scientifico e al 
naturalismo padovano, il poeta piegd il suo genio al ridanciano 
rifacimento dei motivi cavallereschi che trovava rozzamente ag- 
gruppati o ingenuamente parodiati in cantari anonimi (come 
quello, il fiorentino Cantar d’Orlando, indicato appunto come sua 
fonte al canto XIX, 153 del poema) ; e ne nacque il Morgante.’ 

In esso qualita notevolissime sono quelle stesse che il poeta 
spiega anche in aleuni sonetti satirici e nelle lettere: una capa- 
cita di cogliere con vivace estro il comico e il burleseco di uomini 
e di ambienti (un burlesco che s’ingegna di intrecciarsi, nel poema, 
al meraviglioso e al romanzesco), e condirlo magari di allegre 
villanie; una corrosivita tutta fiorentina, che lacera e irride, in 
un volgare arguto e a volte impetuoso; un oreechio finissimo alle 
varie inflessioni e dialettalismi; una prontezza d’intuito che 
sorprende le debolezze umane, e se ne fa arma dissolvitrice. Si 
ricordi, in due gustosi sonetti, la satira ai napoletani 


Se tu cerchi baccelli 
rispondon tutti, come gente pazza: 
“Gongoli vuoi accattar? Lloco, alla chiazza!” 


e ai milanesi; e, in una lettera a Lorenzo, dopo lunghe querele che 
econfermano il raffreddarsi dell’affetto del Magnifico, ecco il gusto 
di deserivere sorridendo una scena di panico, durante una prediea 
disgraziata : 

‘‘Queste sancte volte, che benedette sieno elle da Dio e da me, 
rovinorno a un tratto. . . . La polvere accecd ognuno; le madri 
correvano come pazze, gridando et cercando i figliuoli, et chi il 
padre, chi il fratello et aleuno, pazzo! la moglie. . . . Gridossi per 
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una hora tanta misericordia che se n’empierono le tina. II frate a 
pié giunti come un gatto saltd dal pergamo: non vedesti mai pii 


>? 


strano caso. ... 


Nel Morgante |’ingegno del Pulei é volto tutto alla giocondita, 
al gusto della parodia, allo sberleffo e allo scherno d’ogni tradi- 
zione, cavalleresca, o religiosa, 0 umanistica. Gli ideali dei suoi 
eroi sono dissolti in un’atmosfera precipitosa, non di rado buf- 
fonesea: la religiosita, che aleuni critici pretesero di scorgere, sullo 
schema dei consueti cantari, anche nelle invocazioni (riecheggiate 
dai Salmi o dal Vangelo) dei diversi canti, é in sostanza sconve- 
niente, o ambigua, o irridente: 


In principio era il Verbo a presso a Dio, 

Ed era Iddio il Verbo e ’] Verbo lui; 

Questo era nel principio, a parer mio, 

E nulla si pud far senza costui; ... (I, 1) 
E si osservino del poema anche le meceaniche, canzonatorie con- 
versioni alla fede, la manifesta incredulita che vi circola, |’indul- 
gere alle interpretazioni razionalistiche o materialistiche che con- 
fusamente sembrano risentire dell’averroismo teorizzato per esem- 
pio in quegli anni da Nicoletto Vernia allo Studio padovano; e 
poi la gratuita di certe gesta dei paladini, che sanno di marionet- 
tesco; e le digressioni e considerazioni, aleune candide, altre biz- 
zarre, che pullulano nel poema come in aleuni sonetti. La stessa 
mossa dantesea di parecchi canti é, pi o meno volutamente, paro- 
distica ; il Pulei oreechia benissimo, pit che le Rime, la Commedia, 
e ne trae immagini e nomi e suggerimenti esteriori, ne ripete 
emistichi e versi interi, senza essere percid mai sfiorato dalle qualita 
poetiche o dalla fede dell’ Alighieri. E, se confrontato con |’uma- 
nesimo gentile e cortigiano del Boiardo, o con la sorridente com- 
media umana a cui |’Ariosto innalzera i suoi eroi, trovando 1’ac- 
cordo fra il romanzeseo della cavalleria e la cultura squisita del 
suo tempo, il mondo poetico del Pulei apparira aneor pit rozzo 
e medievalescamente disarmonico, senza il distaeco proprio del vero 
umorismo; come s’avverte fra |’altro nell’insistenza stessa con 
cui, fra lo straordinario e lo smisurato, vi ammicca il grottesco, 
anche nelle scene ove il patetico sarebbe tradizionale (si veda la 
breve e buffa resurrezione di Orlando alla venuta di Carlo a 


Roncisvalle : 
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Come a Dio piacque, intese le parole, 
Orlando sorridendo in pie’ rizzossi 
Con quella reverenzia che far suole, 
E inanzi al suo signore inginocchiossi; . 
Carlo tremar si senti tutto quanto... 
Orlando si rimase ginocchione, 
L’anima si tornd nel regno santo; 
Carlo conobbe la sua salvazione. (XXVII, 206-7). 


Tutta la trama del Morgante si svolge su modi familiari e po- 
polareschi, con maggior riechezza, s’intende, ed originalita, del 
suo modello |’Orlando. La perfidia di Gano, la bonta e credulita 
di Carlo, l’audacia dei paladini Orlando e Rinaldo, la rozzezza 
ingenua di Morgante, la beffarda empieta di Margutte, le sot- 
tigliezze teologiche del demonio Astarotte e gli incanti del mago 
Malagigi offrono al poeta motivo di innumerevoli episodi e compli- 
eazioni, in un linguaggio scanzonato e talvolta becero, non privo 
pero di gustosita e fiorentinismi di buona fonte, e in un’ottava 
che, sia per seguire la tradizione popolare, sia per adeguarsi al- 
l’intenzione parodistica, rifugge da ogni armonia classica, sembra 
beffarsi di ogni polizianeseca eleganza, é spezzata da iati e zeppe e 
atassie che parvero sgrammaticature, ed é cadenzata su stanchi 
moduli ripetitivi o sul ritmo precipitoso e facile degli accenti di 
quarta e settima, che s’inealzano seguendo il movimento della scena 
e ne sottolineano il tono buffo, la precarieta di situazioni psicolo- 
giche e la provvisorieta della tecnica. 

Ma pur nelle sue insufficienze, il poema del Pulci rimane 
singolare documento di fantasia non mediocre, ed ha un suo posto 
ben preciso in quella storia dell ’elaborazione—e dello scadimento— 
dei miti cavallereschi in chiave parodistica o satirica, che é punteg- 
giata ad esempio dal Margutte del nostro poeta e dal Cingar del 
Folengo o dal Panurgo del Rabelais. E di certe figure pulciane 
pid riuscite e originali, come il sillogizzante Astarotte, non va 
dimenticato, pur nel mutarsi dei toni poetici e degli atteggiamenti 
spirituali, |’influsso sulla poesia romanzeseca ed epica del Cinque 
e del Seicento, dall’Ariosto al Tasso al Milton. 

GruLIO VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 
1E’ la bizzarra definizione che il De Sanctis da del Poliziano. Noi 


abbiamo cercato di documentarne una diversa nella nostra voce Poli- 
ziano della Enciclopedia Cattolica (Sansoni, Firenze, 1952). 
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*Cfr. a tal proposito gli studi di G. Toffanin, Storia dell’Umanesimo*, 
Bologna, 1952, 3 voll. 

*Ne ha curato elegantemente da poco il testo G. Fatini (Torino, 1948, 
2 voll.), premessavi una breve introduzione, in cui é@ detto fra |’altro, 
non sappiamo con quale verita, che “il Poliziano e gli amici umanisti, 
esaltando l’arte pagana, nello sforzo pii apparente che sostanziale di 
conciliare la civilta cristiana con l’antica, contribuivano a deprimere i 
valori morali della vita” (p. 14): il che pud esser smentito troppo fa- 
cilmente, solo che si abbia voglia di ieggere del Poliziano le Sylvae o la 
Praelectio ad Omero. Poco oltre, ampliando la formula desanctisiana, 
il Fatini afferma che “Astarotte riproduce il lato erudito e speculativo 
dei tempi, che ancora permettevano discussioni, non sempre ortodosse, 
sulla teologia, su dubbi dogmatici, preparando cosi la Riforma.” Queste 
osservazioni, per essere accettabili, sarebbero dovute essere, non diciamo 
giustificate, ma almeno coordinate fra loro. 





























NOTULE SUR LES «MACARONEES? DE FOLENGO 
ET LES CHRONIQUES GARGANTUINES 


ENDANT longtemps on a ecru que Rabelais avait inventé le 

nom des géants qu’il avait mis en seéne et les aventures 
auxquelles ils avaient pris part. On sait aujourd’hui que le roman 
rabelaisien a des origines folkloriques et qu’il a été précédé par 
des rédactions de la légende gargantuine. Certains critiques met- 
tent encore une de ces rédactions a part: les Grandes et tnestt- 
mables Chroniques, dont on vient de révéler un quatriéme exem- 
plaire ol une note manuserite concernant Charles d’Orléans, fils 
de Francois 1", se lit au dernier feuillet.’ Certaines des versions 
de la légende se présenten: 4 nous sous une forme plus moderne 
que d’autres; mais il faut se rappeler qu’elles doivent toutes re- 
monter, directement ou non, 4 une source commune, plutdt qu’elles 
ne dérivent |’une de l’autre. Il faut, en outre, tenir compte de 
ce qui se produit souvent dans le cas des traditions orales comme 
dans celui des traditions écrites, ¢’est qu’une version qui parait 
plus moderne a souvent précédé une version qui parait plus 
ancienne. Henri Dontenville a dit que ‘Le vroy Gargantua et les 
Chroniques admirables, postérieures [aux grandes Chroniques| 
ont bien |’air de rétablir, d’aprés un texte préalable, des précisions 
négligées par [le rédacteur des grandes Chroniques|.” Or, cer- 
taines des rédactions’ de la légende gargantuine contiennent un 
prologue ot se lit le titre de divers romans chevaleresques: Les 
cronicques du roy Gargantua, dans les deux textes qui se trouvent 
respectivement 4 Montpeliier et 4 Besancon, et les croniques 
admirables citent, dans leur prologue, le titre de Guerin Mesquin. 
D’autre part, l’Histoire Maccaronique de Merlin Coccaie men- 
tionne Meschin,’ allusion au roman Guerino Meschino. I\ existe, 
de plus, un détail qui peut étre considéré comme relié 4 un motif 
littéraire dont le succés a été, par la suite, trés grand. Les Chroni- 
ques admirables content la lutte de Gargantua et de Gallimeassue, 
et la mort de ce dernier. Gargantua ‘print Gallimassue par les 
jambes et en donna si grant coup de la teste contre ung grant 
chasteau .. . qu’il le tua et abatit une grant partie du chasteau 
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quant et quant.‘ Voila le motif littéraire dont nous parlions: le 
héros prend un corps par les jambes et s’en sert de massue.’ 
MaRcEL FRANCON 


Harvard Unwersity 


*Je remercie beaucoup M. H. Dontenville des renseignements qu’il a 
bien voulu me donner sur cet exemplaire des Chroniques. 

?Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘Note sur les chroniques admirables,’ FR, XXIV 
(1950), 9-12. 

* Bulletin de la Société de Mythologie francaise, No. VIII (oct.-déc., 


1951), 16. 
* Le vroy Gargantua, éd. Marcel Francon (Paris, 1949), p.130. 


* Histoire maccaronique de Merlin Coccaie, nouv. éd. ... p. P. L. 


Jacob, (Paris, 1875), p. 38. Le Maccheronee (Bari, 1911), I, 84 v. 108: 
«Meschinique» ... 
* La seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagrucl, éd. P. Lacroix 


(Paris, 1872), p. 116. 
"Cf. Italica, XXVIII (1951), 251-253 et Histoire maccaronique, p. 277: 
‘prend Belzebut avec les deux mains par les deux jambes pour s’en 


servir de massué.’ 














ANCORA SUL “RITMO LAURENZIANO” 


OQ LETTO con molto interesse in /talica, XXVIII, pp. 241-48, 
l’articolo di Leo Spitzer sul Ritmo Laurenziano e mi pare che 
abbia ragione. Solo sul latineseo del veseovo (cod. stenettiettinu- 
tiaresco) avrei qualche obiezione da fare. Io mi dico che il vescovo 
non pud mandare il giullare dal cavallaio per farsi dare quel che 
desiderava (perché il cavallaio avrebbe dovuto credergli?), ma 
gli annunzia semplicemente quel che vuol dargli; e ricostituisco il 
suo latino cosi: 


Susténe et tene unum tibi mauriscum, 


spiegando: Susténe, volgarismo del vescovo per sustine (come 
re-néga, im-plica, re-cipe, eee), col significato di ‘‘fa euore!’’ (il 
giullare era sbigottito); et tene, che il giullare italianizza in e 
ttietti per e tienti; unum tibt mauriscum ridotto a ~u-ti-aresco. 


AMERINDO CAMILLI 


Firenze 
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A DECADE OF AMERICAN THEATRE 
IN ITALY: 1940-1950 


HE UNITED STATES has spent a great deal of money and 

energy since 1940 trying to convince the Italian nation that 
the democratic way of life is more desirable than the Communist, 
not only materially but also spiritually. Our Information Serv- 
ice, through its centers in many cities, and its campaign of propa- 
ganda, has brought to the attention of the public many aspects 
of American culture. So effective has it been that novels by Amer- 
icans have been best-sellers for several years, as is demonstrated 
by the Doxa poll (the Italian Gallup poll). The American theatre 
has shared to a smaller degree in the popularity, at least to the 
extent that more plays were presented between 1940 and 1950 than 
ever before during a similar period. It is the purpose of the 
present study not so much to expound the opinions of the his- 
torians of literature as to list the plays actually seen on the stage, 
to attempt to estimate the extent of their popular success, and to 
find out if they were really understood and appreciated. The 
material it deals with is by its nature fragmentary and scattered, 
but many interesting facts and ideas emerge. 


There had, of course, been sporadic and isolated performances 
of plays by Americans before World War I. In 1911 Claudio 
Liegheb ‘‘the saddest of men and the drollest of comedians’’ had 
made the supreme sacrifice to his art, and (a new Vatel) had 
shaved off his flowing handle-bar mustache in order to play the 
part of Charley’s Aunt. Belaseo’s Madame Butterfly and The 
Girl of the Golden West had served as libretti for Puccini. One 
of the present writer’s pleasantest memories is that of having seen 
Enrico Caruso appearing in this opera dressed in a ten gallon 
sombrero and chaperejos, striding into the Saloon of Poker Flat, 
and on a high B-flat commanding ‘‘Un whiskey.”’ 


After 1920 the number of performances increased greatly, co- 
inciding with the beginning of the immense popularity of the 
Yankee cinema, which in the next twenty years was to attain 
a virtual monopoly of the field. On the legitimate stage, Edward 
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Sheldon’s sentimental Romance and Hartley Manners’ Peg 0’ My 
Heart were played by Emma Grammatica ‘‘per qualche anno,’’ 
as she herself states. Maria Bizzi brought over a psychological 
melodrama which was to be given more performances during the 
next quarter century than any other American drama—Anna 
Christie, by the then rising young artist Eugene O'Neill. Bizz? 
toured as its heroine in the spring and summer of 1925. 

A. G. Bragaglia, director of the Teatro degli Independenti in 
Rome, an institution devoted to the production of new and in- 
teresting dramatic material both foreign and domestic, put Anna 
Christie in his repertory and it has remained one of his favorites 
for nearly thirty years. He wrote in 1950 that he had directed 
no less than six different prime donne in the title role. The rec- 
ords of the Teatro degli Independenti show productions of O’Neill’s 
The Hairy Ape (Lo scimmione peloso) in 1928, The Great God 
Brown (Il grande dio Brown) in 1931, and The Emperor Jones 
(L’Imperatore Jones) in the same year, but the official books of 
the Societa degli autori ed editori have no entry of licenses issued 
or fees paid between Anna Christie in 1925 and Beyond the Hor- 
izon (Oltre l’orizzonte) in 1939. Could it be that the famous 
Bragaglia neglected to pay the author’s fee? 

Before leaving the subject of O’Neill temporarily, it is of in- 
terest to note that in the winter of 1930 Tairoff’s Moscow Art 
Theatre brought two of his plays on their tour of Italy, All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings (Il negro) and Desire under the Elms ( Desi- 
derio sotto gli olmi), alternating with two French operettas, 
Lecoq’s Viroflé-Viroflad and another. The O’Neill dramas were 
offered with a propaganda slant, the former as an example of the 
capitalistic oppression of minority races, the latter as one of 
bourgeois degeneracy. 

While the really serious American drama appeared in the ex- 
perimental repertory, the musical revues and especially the de- 
tective thrillers had much more substantial place in the commercial 
theatre, some of the ‘‘gialli,’’ as the Italians call them, having 
many performances. The Thirteenth Chair was one of these, Veil- 
ler’s Trial of Mary Dugan another, and in 1928 Dunning and Ab- 
bott’s Broadway, whose ‘‘clamoroso suecesso’’ is recorded by 
Marco Praga. 
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Praga in his review of Broadway expresses regret at seeing 
among the players a young legitimate actor of great promise, 
Romano Calo, who, the critic feels, would do better to employ 
his great talents elsewhere. Not so Cald himself who went on to 
make a whole histrionic career out of being a policeman on the 


stage. The public of the 1930’s became strongly addicted to the 
mystery drama, perhaps as a sort of reaction against the stagnant, 
sterile literature fostered by Fascism; in the theatre at least people 
acted dramatically, energetically and generously. The audiences 
took Romano Caldé’s character, ‘‘ Inspector Gray,’’ to its collective 
heart as the Deus ex machina, the intelligent, generous, sagacious 
hero. His part was written into many of the plays imported from 
America, which country excelled in this letteratura meccanica. 
Other dramatic ‘‘who-done-its’’ after Broadway were The Cat and 
the Canary, Bradley’s From Six to Seven and Fog, Kingsley’s 
Men in White. Nearly every play was devised so as to contain 
a part for Cald, and he became so closely identified with his char- 
acter as stage detective that he was made ‘‘honorary inspector’”’ 
by the Roman police department. 


By the time of the death of Pirandello in 1936 the vital impulse 
had been nearly exhausted in the Italian theatre, the black pall 
of Fascist censorship and disapproval had fallen upon all the arts, 
so actors were forced to look more and more to foreign sources 
for their material. The number of importations kept increasing 
until by 1949 they exceeded native productions; an article in 
Teatro for that year gives the following figures: of 100 dramas, 
44 were Italian, 29 French, 12 American, 8 English, 3 Irish, 2 
Norwegian, and 2 from other countries.’ I suspect that this gen- 
tleman’s percentage for American plays is too low. I myself 
counted in the theatrical journals 86 different plays by 56 dif- 
ferent authors produced in Italy for the first time between 1945 
and 1950, and there were, of course, many revivals and many un- 
recorded performances. On the whole, these statistics might be 
considered typical for the seasons 1946 to 1950, although the pro- 
portion of French declined and that of American increased, the 
great Italian public seeming to prefer the stern realism of the 
latter to the abstract intellectual sterility of the former. 
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Probably from the point of view of this article the most signi- 
ficant theatrical event of the 1930’s was Elsa Merlini’s appearance 
in 1937 in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town (Piccola citta). A priori, 
this play seems so intensely and locally American as almost to 
preclude its being appreciated elsewhere, but it awakened in Italy 
something that amounted to enthusiasm and its repercussion on 
the minds of Italian youth was enormous. It ‘‘ha sorpreso e 
scosso la sensibilita italiana,’’ and set off a whole train of imita- 
tions in all the numerous and varied dramatic competitions which 
pullulate in the Peninsula. Having the dead speak was ‘‘una 
novita da sbalordire,’’ and Merlini relates that it was touch and 
go at her first performance as to whether or not the play would 
be hissed from the stage. During the act where the players are 
called upon to recite their parts seated, without moving, with no 
gestures, the public became restive and the players to quiet it 
began to move about. This would have been fatal to the play and 
the star herself called from the wings, ‘‘Fermi i morti.’’ The 
actors returned to their parts immediately, the public became 
gradually less hostile and the play ended in a triumph; ‘‘il poeta 
aveva vinto.’’ Piccola citta has become a definite part of the 
repertory and has been played several hundred times by both 
professionals and amateurs. Gossip has it that whenever Merlini 
needs some cash she revives Wilder’s play because it is a sure- 
fire hit. One critic remarks that it, together with Mare Con- 
nelly’s Green Pastures, is the only play likely to survive from 
this dramatic era. He looks upon it as typically American and 
compares it with Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. 
This book of verse is the ‘‘eapostipite’’ of a literary family, be- 
cause it is an eloquent expression of a spiritual life with so few 
resources of satisfactions that it results in a bitter feeling of doubt, 
a sickness which penetrates the blood. Man is foreed to continue 
living with an unsolved question in his heart, with an entire lack 
of certainty. Our Town expresses this same Protestant point of 
view, this same desolate idea of our destiny, where spirit and 
body are so bound up together that the dead are never really 
dead and the living are already sharing in death. 

The Long Christmas Dinner (Il lungo pranzo di Natale) was 
played commercially in 1945, and many others of Wilder’s plays 
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have been seen at the amateur theatres, the one-act pieces being 
the special favorites. His entire dramatic production was trans- 
lated in.1945, and in 1948 The Skin of Our Teeth (translated as 
La famiglia Antropus) had a succés d’estime with the intelligent- 
sia. But Wilder remains principally the author of Our Town and, 
in his way, unique. ‘‘E nostra convizione che T. W. non sia un 
artista schiettamente e unicamente americano . . . egli é ancora 
lontano, per non dire estraneo ad altri contemporanei del suo 
paese, perché al fondo si trova una corrente di poesia.’’ 

In spite of Mussolini’s disapproval of American manners, more 
and more plays from across the Atlantic came to the Italian stage 
between 1937 and 1945, even during the period when the two coun- 
tries were at war. Hecht and MacArthur’s Front Page (Ultime 
notizie), Elmer Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law (L’avvocato), Maxwell 
Anderson’s Winterset (translated as Sotto i ponti di New York), 
Rachel Crother’s Let Us Be Gay (Ridiamoci sopra), Philip Barry’s 
Holiday (Incantesimo), William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the 
Highlands (Mio cuore é sugli altipiani), Kaufman and Hart’s 
You Can’t Take It with You (Non te li puoi portare apresso) all 
were produced. Robert Sherwood, too, whose Road to Rome (An- 
nibale alle porte di Roma) had been directed by Bragaglia in 
1929, had two additional works produced by the same director; 
Reunion in Vienna (Convegno di Vienna) in 1935 and The Petri- 
fied Forest (La foresta pietrificata) in 1938 at the newly con- 
structed Teatro delle Arti in Rome. 

A curious side-light on Fascist mentality and Nazi attitudes 
is east by the production of Lillian Hellman’s The Inttle Fozes 
(Le piccole volpi) at Turin in 1941, at a time when the German- 
imposed anti-semitic campaign was in full swing. ‘‘ Le piccole vol 
fu rappresentata in Italia quando per disposizione di legge era- 
vamo tutti virtuosi, e fu scelta credibilmente per darci il piacere 
di paragonare la nostra virti ai vizi del resto del mondo. Nella 
prima rappresentazione gli Hubbard si chiamavano Salamone, 
Samuele, Davide e Rebecca Isaacs. Una picecola ma ragguardevol- 
mente sudicia speculazione demagogica diretta ad erudire il pub- 
blico intorno alla predicata perversita della razza ebraica, o un 
espediente per chiudere la bocca al ‘‘Minculpop’’ (Ministero 
della cultura popolare) che altrimente avrebbe alzato altissimi 
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barretti, e in nessun caso avrebbe dato il permesso di circolazione 
ad un prodotto della corrotta e decadente democrazia americana.’” 

Remembering the Little Fores episode it is curious that an- 
other writer should have reached the height of his popularity 
at this time, or that Minculpop should have granted permission 
for the showing of such corrupt products of bourgeois culture as 
the plays of Eugene O’Neill. His receipt of the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 1936 greatly stimulated critical and public interest, 
the intelligentsia took him up following the production of Beyond 
the Horizon in 1939, and a veritable orgy of O’Neill began, cen- 
tering in Rome though interest was lively also in Milan. There 
were no less than 739 licensed performances of 11 different plays 
between 1940 and 1950, and this figure does not include scores of 
unlicensed performances.’ Several of the important commercial 
companies took up the fad. Ermete Zacconi in 1942 showed Ah 
Wilderness (Fermenti) ; Maria Borboni toured in Days Without 
End (Giorni senza fine) and Anna Magnani appeared as Anna 
Christie in the same year; Eva Maltagliatti interpreted Desire 
Under the Elms, Anna Magnani acted in a greatly shortened ver- 
sion of the ‘‘lungometraggio’’ Strange Interlude (Strano inter- 
ludio) and Tina Torieri did her highly personal version of Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra all in the same year, 1946. Three years later 
the old war-horse, Memo Benassi, blackened his face as The 
Emperor Jones, to which Simoni (who should know better) re- 
ferred as L’imperatore Giovanni! This revival, putting the case 
mildly, ‘‘ha lasciato il pubblico piuttosto freddo.’’ 

The most active center of O’Neill interest and activity was the 
repertory company of the Teatro delle Arti in Rome where Bra- 
gaglia was now director. He not only brought out again some of the 
things which had been seen before in Italy (Anna Christie, Desire 
Under the Elms) but introduced the most important of the later 
works, Beyond the Horizon in 1939, and Ile (translated as La 
Pesca) in the same year. Two years later the colossal trilogy 
Mourning Becomes Electra greatly interested the Romans and was 
played during the next seven years no less than one hundred and 
ten times. Gold (Oro) and Days without End (translated this time 
as Per sempre), both of them mounted by Bragaglia in 1942, had, 
the former, 25 representations and, the latter, 36. The official 
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records show that O’Neill was the most popular American play- 
wright, and the numbers of performances, while not impressive in 
Broadway terms are very respectable in a country where the long 
run is not in the theatrical mores. The critical literature on this 
greatest of American dramatists is voluminous, and all of his 
works have been translated including 7'he Ice-man Cometh (Viene 
t’uomo del ghiaccio). 

The opinions of different critics are poles apart and their 
analyses of the works contradictory when they take under con- 
sideration the vast and extremely varied production of O’Neill.* 
On one point only are they in agreement—that he is the most 
original, provocative, fertile and expert writer the American 
theatre has produced. They are greatly interested, if not always 
approvingly, in his technical innovations, the use of masks in the 
Great God Brown, of elaborated asides in Strange Interlude, double 
personages in Days Without End. Bragaglia produced both 
Destre under the Elms and Ile on a stage with two levels. The 
critics wonder at O’Neill’s wide range of subjects, and the vir- 
tuosity. with which he can sustain public interest in works of the 
immense length of the Electra Trilogy or Strange Interlude. Much 
is admirable, but when they proceed to consider him from the 
ethical or philsophical angle then the picture changes and they 
feel he falls short of true greatness. 

In spite of his Irish ancestry O’Neill is, like Wilder, a product 
of the Puritan philosophy characteristic of certain parts of the 
United States, notably New England. This form of Protestantism, 
according to the Italian critics, teaches a confused and pessimistic 
point of view, it refuses life, conceiving of Man as being in the 
grip of forees over which he has no control, denying joy, denying 
pleasure. ‘‘Lo spirito puritano é anzitutto spirito di crudelta,’’ 
and there is no place in it for ‘‘la bonta,’’ for pity or for hope. 
To O’Neill the new fatality is psychological, the forces which con- 
trol the actions and feelings of men are subconscious. There is 
no happiness in O’Neill’s plays, only black hopeless despair. After 
they saw Days without End some students felt that Loving’s dis- 
covery of God at the very end of the play was evidence of the play- 
wright’s conversion from Protestant hopelessness to Catholic belief 
in the possibility of salvation, but others gave the incident no 
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such interpretation. Vito Pandolfi probably represents the Italian 
point of view when he writes ‘‘La sua opera soffre tutta di questa 
malattia dello spirito. Sovente il suo nativo e deciso temperamento 
riesce a tramutare la tossine in sbocco di vitalita. Ha dato opere 
che, per quanto spurie e romanticamente confuse, sanno infon- 
dere e scoprire un drammatico significato umano. Ma _ spesso 
l’avventura spirituale é restata solo e puro movimento, tentativo 
fine a se stesso; materia ancora grezza.’’ 


The interest in American plays reached its pitch after the oc- 
cupation by our troops. Mussolini’s régime had created a partial 
vacuum in the drama which Broadway helped to fill. A search 
throuh the files of the journals turns up many translations, Jl 
Dramma being particularly active, but Sipario, Il Teatro, Maschere, 
and several of the purely literary periodicals also participating. 
Many publishing houses were active in bringing out a wide se- 
lection of plays by O’Neill, Wilder, Tennessee Williams, Saroyan, 
Arthur Miller, Joseph Kesselring and others. In 1945 the supply 
of paper was very short in Italy and the American cultural at- 
taché had complete control. He was approached by a publisher 
who asked for the right to get paper for the purpose of printing 
an anthology of American plays, to be called Palcoscenico dt 
Broadway.’ The plan being quite in accord with our policy at the 
time, the request was granted. The publisher, whether naively or 
not, assumed that this permission included also authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ rights, and brought out what amounted to a _ pirated 
edition of eleven plays by contemporary playwrights. The book 
proved a great boon to professional and amateur companies alike, 
since the selection included several recent Broadway successes.* 

An added stimulus to the legitimate theatre was the flood of 
movies made in America which appeared immediately following 
the armistice and which included films of many of the plays which 
were to be produced with living actors within the next couple of 
years. The Italians love the Yankee movies and there could have 
been no better advertisement for the plays than to have been shown 
as movies previously. Such was the ease, to name but a few in- 
stances, with Arsenic and Old Lace, The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner, Tobacco Road, Dear Ruth, You Can’t Take It With You, 
The Heiress. At least one work written for the movies was later, 
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quite a posteriori, adapted for the stage, reversing the usual order 
of events. It was Gwen Davenport’s Mr. Belvedere (Belvedere, 
governante rubicuore). 

The first American play to be seen after hostilities, John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down (La luna é tramontata), was par- 
ticularly poignant to Italians. It may be propaganda, but it ‘‘ha 
la potenza di prenderci alla gola,’’ dealing as it does with the 
position of the invaders, the occupiers of a country who begin 
to feel isolated, frightened the very moment they have achieved 
complete victory—as the Nazis may have felt in Italy. The famous 
actor-manager Ruggiero Ruggieri sustained the role of the heroic 
mayor and brought out Steinbeck’s note of generous lyricism, with 
‘*an suecesso completo e calorissimo.’’ 

In the same month, December 1945, before the enemy had been 
driven completely beyond the Alps, a play was presented in Rome 
and Milan which was calculated to give exactly the opposite of 
a good impression of the American scene. This was Erskine Cald- 
well’s Tobacco Road, known already for some years in the novel 
form. Political passions were running high and the reception of 
the play at Milan was typical. Its producer had been a Partisan, 
perhaps a Communist, at least a fellow traveller, and the rear 
of the hall was filled with his personal claque. ‘‘In una atmosfera 
cosi tesa era impossibile farsi un’idea del vero umore dello spet- 
tatore. Appena dalla platea partiva qualche segno di dissenso, 
dalla periferia della sala era subito un lancio di parole che in 
quel momento risuonavano offesa sanguinosa e intimidazione, 
‘Taci, fascista!’, ‘Silenzio, borghese!’.’’ 

The violent passions died down in the course of time and the 
public and critics alike were able to give more considered judg- 
ment. The general opinion was never in doubt, Tobacco Road was 
never very popular. No wonder! Its long-continued success in 
the United States was due more to the sardonically humorous 
character of the Georgia cracker, Jeeter Lester, and his hill-billy 
family than to any possible message of social criticism. Certainly 
it struck a note of deep sympathy for the abject poverty and 
abysmal ignorance of the Lesters, but this is not the dominant 
element nor the one which kept the play on Broadway for five 
years and in the outlying districts for fifteen more. What could 
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Italians, without the special knowledge and attitude of Americans, 
see in it?—only a sordid, much too sordid, etching of rural life. 
To the famous dean of Italian erities, Silvio D’Amico, the drama 
is a museum of horrors, an opinion which, by the way, he shares 
with the Communist critic of the Milan Unita. It misses fire be- 
cause while it should carry a social message, should rouse indig- 
nation, ‘‘cosi com’é, dimostra soltanto |’abulia dei personaggi, che 
con una religione di aborigine, aspettano che il buon Dio facecia 
quello che non hanno voglia di fare, essi. L’umanita lacera, cen- 
ciosa, emaciata e sordida che la commedia ci presenta, induce alla 
pieta.’’ Another student of the play finds it ‘‘come 1’elogio del- 
l’immutabile buono che é in noi,’’ feeling that old Jeeter Lester’s 
instinet to cling to his farm at all costs is a return to certain 
fundamental values which American society has lost. This ele- 
ment, according to him, is mainly responsible for its long-continued 
popularity. 

The teams of George Kaufman-Mare Connelly and George Kauf- 
man-Moss Hart proved very popular. The Beggar on Horseback 
(Il povero a cavallo), You Can’t Take It with You (Non te li 
puoi portare apresso), Once in A Lifetime (Una volta nella vita), 
George Washington Slept Here (George Washington ha dormito 
qui) and The Man Who Came to Dinner (Quel signore che venne 
a pranzo) all were found by the Italian public to be very di- 
verting farce-comedies and excellent theatre. Though his charac- 
ters were second-hand, conventional, and the situations in the 
various plays repetitious, ‘‘fortunatamente si pud calare un nettare 
esilarante.’’ Kaufman is described as ‘‘il principe dei commenta- 
tori satirici della vita americana, un Aristofane di Brooklyn,’’ 
whose philosophy ‘‘é un facile ottimismo costruttivamente mosso 
e assistito da una concezione morale’’ and whose theatre is ‘‘alacre 
ed estroso, pieno e elettrizzante, caleolato come un congegno di 
precisione, ma vivo .. .’’ All five of the Kaufman plays were 
greatly enjoyed at both Rome and Milan. 

William Saroyan, who was more talked about than acted, 
pleased the critics more than he did the audiences which were puz- 
zled and somewhat irritated by his peculiar type of whimsy. I 
find public record of only two plays being performed, Across the 
Board on Tomorrow Morning (Puntate su dommattina), by ama- 
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teurs, and The Time of Your Life (Una volta nella vita) by a pro- 
fessional company, which included the famous actor-director Vit- 
torio de Sica. At least one critic thought it completely modern, 
‘*se non sia il teatro di domani, affermiamo che é quello di oggi.’” 
Saroyan is admired for the ‘‘finezza e eccellenza dello spettacolo,’’ 
but censured for his fantasy, difficult to understand and more 
difficult to stage, with a touch of Existentialist defeatism mitigated 
only by ‘‘una attrativa e una gioia sensibile di ricco e generoso 
umore.’’ 

Lillian Hellman, whose Little Foxes had been distorted for po- 
litical purposes in 1939, had The Watch on the Rhine (La 
Guardia al Reno) played in 1945; The Searching Wind (Processo 
al passato) in 1944 and again in 1948; and The Other Part of 
the Forest (L’Altra parte della foresta) also in 1948. Maxwell 
Anderson, whose Winterset (Sotto i ponti di New York) was 
printed in Palcoscenico di Broadway and widely performed by 
amateurs, had Joan of Lorraine (Giovanna di Lorena) produced 
by the Accademia d’arte drammatica in Rome in 1948. John Van 
Druten pleased the publie with two of three plays that have been 
seen in Italy. My Best Friend (La mia migliore amica) was dis- 
appointing when played in Milan in °47, but The Voice of the 
Turtle (La voce della tortora) recalled both in atmosphere and 
technique the Italians’ beloved Dario Niceodemi, whose L’alba, il 
giorno e la notte had used the same economy of characters and had 
the same sentimental atmosphere. Van Druten’s J Remember 
Mamma (Ricordo la mamma) was criticized for a certain ‘‘ango- 
losita anglo-sassone’’ but was felt to have had a most appealing 
protagonist, Mamma herself. Mamma ‘‘non é certo latina, non 
ha nessuna delle debolezza della femminilita a cui noialtri (Ita- 
liani) siamo abituati’’ but she taught Italian women a lesson in 
self-reliance and dignity in adversity. 

A sampling from the list of Broadway successes imported be- 
tween 1945 and 1950 will suffice to indicate the kind of reception 
they were accorded. The Petrified Forest (La foresta pietrificata) 
of Robert Sherwood, revived in 1946, was felt to have lost its 
pertinence since the first performance in 1938 under Bragaglia’s 
direction. The war had intervened and Sherwood’s big talk about 
social crisis, plus the fact that it had been made into a cinema, 
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plus the strange setting in the Arizona desert, turned the audience 
against it. Two of Italy’s most popular actresses, the national pet 
old Dina Galli and Rina Morelli, appeared together as the erazy 
aunts of Kesselring’s; Arsenic and Old Lace (Arsenico e vecchi 
merlett:) during the season of 1946-47, and delighted all classes 
of spectators, not exclusively the high-brows as O’Neill had done. 
It is said that a certain bistro in Milan, frequented by actors, 
took the name ‘‘ Arsenico e vecchi spaghetti’’ in celebration of the 
play’s popularity. Taken up in turn by the Little Theatres in 
various cities it was played, as J] Dramma notes, ‘‘centinaia di 
volta.’’ Galli and Morelli set the right tone and made it into ex- 
cellent comedy, in spite of ‘‘la troppo insistenza sullo stesso motivo 
(the cadavers in the basement) che rende via via la commedia pit 
stanea, pur suscitando una macabra ilarita.’’ 

life with Father (La vita col padre), Lindsay and Crouse’s 
intensely American, intensely New Yorkese genre piece, surprises 
us by the warmth of its reception by the public in Rome and 
Milan. The erities, on the other hand, were very severe, the 
formidable Pandolfi demanding ‘‘ Why was this trivial and super- 
ficial work ever produced?’’; Possenti remarking that it is ‘‘una 
di quelle commedie che valgono pit della loro apparenza,’’ that 
the characters ‘‘sono tipici, sono loro ed insieme infiniti altri,’’ 
its merit being only that it is an optimistic play about ‘ 
people reasserting the old fashioned values and traditional virtues 
of family life. 

The team of the veteran Ruggiero Ruggieri and Laura Adani 
gave a short-lived succés de scandale to Elsa Shelley’s lurid Pick- 
up-Girl in 1946 and amateurs took to this sordid tale of amateur 
prostitution, an exposé of sensational New York life. Even kindly 
old Renato Simoni, who can usually find something nice to say, 
was caustic. Perhaps Pick-wp-Girl is a valid criticism of American 
life, he remarks, but ‘‘il realismo esatto del processo é tutto alla 
superficie’ and it is ‘‘pilt propaganda che teatro—teatro artifi- 
cioso e sforzato.’’ 

The fantasy of the giant rabbit, Harvey, with which Mary 
Chase had delighted American audiences was received with mixed 
feelings when another popular pair of actors, Anna Magnani and 
Gino Cervi, presented it to sophisticated Roman audiences in 


‘good”’ 
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1950. After the first few performances, during which it was a 
complete failure, it caught on, and both actors and public ‘‘si 
sono divertiti.’’ 

Clifford Odets’ vaguely leftist Waiting for Lefty (which ap- 
peared in Palcoscenico di Broadway and so was easily accessible) 
and his Wake up and Sing (Svegliati e canta), also with ‘‘social 
significance,’’ were more popular in 1945 and 1946 than was his 
Clash by Night (Scontro nella notte) in 1951. His customers were 
mainly the amateur groups of the workmen’s organizations and 
they felt that in this latest play he had receded from his idealistic 
social position and was therefore less significant as propaganda. 


I am arbitrarily omitting from consideration several writers 
who had one play each produced in Italy to arrive at two men 
who within the last four years have made as considerable a stir in 
Italy as they have here at home—Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams. The latter especially has caused a lot of ink to be 
spilled. 

Miller’s war play All My Sons (Tutti figli miet) was badly 
received in Rome in 1947 and soon withdrawn, accused of super- 
ficiality in characterization, with a dramatic development that 
never rises above mediocrity. Pandolfi, no friend of America but 
who should be better acquainted with the facts, dips his pen into 
vitriol to write ‘‘Il dramma per quanto debolmente é un chiaro 
sintomo di tutta la lotta che si sta svolgendo all’interno di ogni 
Yankee e fra gli Yankees; walgano le sue rappresentazioni a farcene 
intuire la portata.’’ The ‘‘lotta’’ is between one’s conscience and 
one’s desire for profit and does not seem to be peculiar to the 
Yankees. It could be duplicated in any country of the world, 
including Italy. Pandolfi is too smug. 

The senior critic of J1 Dramma makes the Italian presentation 
of The Death of a Salesman (La morte di un commesso viaggiatore ) 
the subject of a lay sermon on the impossibility of transporting 
certain types of play from one country to another, to which point 
[ shall return later. Performed in 1951 by the Morelli-Stoppa com- 
pany in Rome, the play proved to be too localized in action, mores 
and speech for Italian comprehension. The very profession of 
salesmen is unknown in Europe where neither a ‘‘commis voya- 
geur,’’ a ‘‘commesso viaggiatore,’’ nor a ‘‘reisender’’ serves the 
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same function, has the same viewpoint, nor the same ambitions 
as that prototype of American travelling men, Willie Lomax. 


Tennessee Williams’ plays about the Deep South have fared 
much better than Miller’s about New York. The Italians like him 
and he likes the Italians. He and the well known director of 
movies Luchino Visconti have worked together on several oc- 
easions. Visconti directed the production of A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and (according to Jl Teatro) Williams was inspired by 
Visconti’s La Terra trema to write The Rose Tattoo, with Anna 
Magnani in mind for the role of the heroine. All of Williams’ 
plays have appeared in translation and several have had com- 
mercial presentation. Rina Morelli was the heroine in both A 
Streetcar Named Desire (Il tram che si chiama Desiderio), and 
the Glass Menagerie (Lo zoo di vetro) and the author himself 
described her performance under Visconti’s directions as ‘‘mi- 
rabile.’’ Her interpretation of Laura Winfield, the subtle, fragile 
heroine of the Glass Menagerie, brought out the role’s ‘‘lirico 
simbolismo e irreale alusivita,’’ but her performance of the role 
of Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire caused a minor furor 
of scandal. Many a respectable middle-class Italian mother find- 
ing it ‘‘osceno’’ forbade her daughter to attend, while even the 
more sophisticated felt that it went too far in showing sordid 
scenes of degeneracy and degradation. The heroine was described 
as a nymphomaniac who, as the last step in her downward path, 
seduces her brother-in-law and then goes mad. There are elements 
in the action which might justify this exaggerated interpretation, 
but Morelli stressed the element of abnormality too much and 
made Blanche an evil woman instead of the pitiful victim of her 
own nature and the circumstances of her inheritance and bring- 
ing-up. Through the play runs ‘‘il sacro sentimento di colpa e 
condanna, di una espiazione senza speranza, di una labbre gene- 
rale, che grava opprimente sulla vita umana negli stati del sud’’ 
and this psychological incubus should be the key to the character 
of Blanche. According to all reports Morelli failed to grasp that 
element. In spite of some debatable aspects of the interpreta- 
tion the critics all spoke of the play as being ‘‘L’espressione 
teatrale d’oggi,’’ sharing this honor with the productions of the 
Frenchmen Anouilh, Cocteau and Sartre. 
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Summer and Smoke (Estate e fumo), seen at Milan’s Piccolo 
teatro in 1950, was an idyll, after Williams’ peculiar fashion. Its 
story is not different from other love-stories, but many of the 
scenes are ‘‘dense di significato’’ and make of it ‘‘una vicenda, 
se non nuova, diversa, grazie ai suoi dialoghi scoperti, in cui i 
personaggi non si definiscono ma si rivelano. La dove il dramma 
delle due creature diventa poetico, cioé universale, il consenso 
non pud non essere pieno e convinto.’’ The play was infused with 
“il provineialismo Yankee dei primi anni del secolo, infioretatto 
di un gentile folclore,’’ and under the direction of Otto Strehler 
has, like the Streetcar Named Desire, ‘‘l’etichetta dello stile 
nuovo.’’ 


American negro art, especially music, but to a lesser degree 
also fiction and poetry, has long been appreciated and studied in 
Italy as it has in all of Europe. Within the last decade at least 
two anthologies of American Negro poetry have been published 
in Italian translation, also novels by representative negro authors 
such as Richard Wright and Langston Hughes, and many works 
by white writers dealing with the colored people and their 
problems. Interest is due in part to the intrinsic worth of the 
writing itself and even more to satisfaction at finding what Ital- 
ians consider to be a chink in our American armor of democratic 
righteousness. The Europeans are nowhere confronted with a 
minority race problem such as we have, especially in the South, 
and they find it hard to understand the mixture of affection and 
contempt, of responsibility and utter dependence, of confidence 
and fear with which many white Americans regard their black 
feiloweitizens. Nor do they realize how rapidly the old attitude 
is changing. The two plays by negro authors shown in 1950 and 
1951 both laid great stress on the injustices which the blacks some- 
times suffer and must, therefore, be classed as propaganda pieces, 
with many of the faults from which such works inevitably suffer. 
D’Usseau and Gow’s Deep Are The Roots (Profonde sono le 
radici) translated in 71 Dramma and seen at the Piccolo teatro 
in Rome, was praised in the leftist newspapers for showing the 
terrible plight of the new, educated, socially responsible negro 
fighting against stupidity and prejudice. The veteran Titiana 
Pavlova, who is in her own way a great artist and a great inno- 
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vater, appeared for a few nights as Langston Hughes’ Mulatto, 
receiving a mixed press. To an American who has been in daily 
contact with negroes, well acquainted with their complexion, ges- 
tures, and manner of speaking, there is something intensely 
ludicrous in seeing the so-obviously white Italian actors in black- 
face make-up, speaking pure Tuscan, attempting to play the part 
of an Alabama or Mississippi negro. 

In the course of the present discussion I have several times 
had occasion to point out that certain plays, popular in America, 
had not been well received in Italy. There is a very considerable 
proportion of the repertory, dependent for its impact upon local 
color and North American manners and psychology, which is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to export. Pandolfi in his review of 
the Death of a Salesman went on record with some ideas that are 
most pertinent to this consideration. Having given his opinion 
of the play, he continues ‘‘ Non ci si pud nascondere |’arbitrarieta 
di qualsiasi giudizio critico su ogni opera di eui non si conosca 
a fondo la correlative realta che |’ha generata; che ne forma con- 
temporaneamente il substrato e il campo d’azione. Un’opera d’altri 
tempi o di altri paesi viene a suscitare, nell’animo dello spettatore 
e del critico, sentimenti ed opinioni attraverso di cui |’opera 
stessa viene a tradursi in termini che originariamente non avrebbe 
supposto. .. . Il linguaggio spirituale di un paese e di una civilta 
cosi eterogenei rispetto alla nostra come quella degli Stati Uniti, 
viene trasportato sulla nostra scena in uno spettacolo che ha 
artisticamente raggi d’azione molto limitati, in quanto le sue 
maggiori possibilita vengono fatalmente rese impotenti. L’inter- 
pretazione stessa non riesce pil’ a conferire una vita definitiva 
al testo, perché viene ad usare un linguaggio tradotto e comunque 
lontano, non ha i mezzi, i referimenti realistici, che le consentano 
di attuare i suoi compiti.’’ The American frames of reference are 
so different from the Italian that in many eases bridging the gap 
is impossible; the old adage ‘‘Traduttore traditore’’ remains as 
valid as ever. 

The difficulty of intercommuniecation is amusingly illustrated 
by the Italian versions of the titles of many of the plays. These 
are often quotations, proverbs, or highly idiomatic expressions, 
which when rendered literally into a foreign language are either 
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nonsense or highly ludicrous. Thus Dream Girl becomes La 
Sognatrice, The Time of Your Life is I giorni della vita, All God’s 
Chillun’ Got Wings is Tutti i figli di Dio hanno le ali, My Heart’s 
in the Highlands is Mio cuore é sugli altipiani—all good literal 
translations but all of which miss the point. 


While it is true that the popularity of the movies has acquainted 
Italians with most aspects of the American scene, a large segment 
of drama remains a sealed book. I have in mind plays such as 
Tobacco Road, Summer and Smoke, Desire Under the Elms, Irfe 
With Father, The Time of Your Life, or A Streetcar Named 
Desire. A very prominent eritic, in reviewing Williams’ play, has 
written a passage of purple prose, a kind of background music, 
which illustrates so well the possibilities of distortion and mis- 
comprehension that I think it worth quoting in extenso. ‘‘Sapete 
cos’é New Orleans? Il Sud e il mare portano al disfacimento econ 
un’ondata di suoni, con il male delia liberta. L’Europeo vi é 
approdato per potersi distruggere, annegando nell’aleool e per- 
dendo poco a poco ogni sua ragione di vita nei sudici letti dei 
bordelli di metiece. Questo ha cantato la leggenda del jazz. Lo 
swing ha urlato una notte, quasi all’alba, quando nei vicoli le risse 
hanno sparso sangue, |l’amore é trabocatto in follia omicida. 
Pesano sulla parte bassa della cittaé miasmi di paludi. I1 ealdo 
scioglie e corrompe ogni sostanza. Questa umidita rompe le ossa, 
solo l’aleool le salva. Il legno delle piccole case é fradicio. L’uomo 
bianco si trova al termine della sua civilta tra quei cieli burrascosi. 
I suoi istinti toecano la fine della parabola, nella violenza e nel- 
l’orrore. A questo destino furono condotti gli ugonotti francesi 
che lasciarono |’amabile e atroce potere del Re Sole. Qui sentirono 
andare in pezzi il loro essere, e costruirono case d’amore e di 
gioco. Cosi dicono le canzoni che i negri raccoglievano a New 
Orleans, leggendo in fondo al cuore dei bianchi, alla deriva ormai, 
perché solamente questo é chiaro nella coscienza, di essere condan- 
nati al male, dal male. Si vorrebbe giungere fino in fondo, fino 
alla usura di ogni possibilita, dell*istinto e del sesso, scigliato 
contro il proprio simile per possederlo e ucciderlo. New Orleans 
é all’ estremo degli stati del Sud.’’ Do you recognize the city of 
Desire street? Chamber of Commerce of the Crescent City take 


notice. 
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Another portion of the American repertory, on the other hand, 
is more easily exportable presenting no particular difficulties even 
in translation. I have in mind plays of the type of The Man Who 
Came To Dinner, The Moon is Down, Reunion in Vienna, The 
Voice of the Turtle, Strange Interlude, or Days Without End. 
These need no extensive exegesis to make them, in Voltaire’s 
phrase, as comprehensible in Peru as in Paris. 

In the opinions of the eritics and historians of literature the 
American theatre, while it has produced some very amusing and 
interesting things, is still groping. Apart from ‘‘il fenomeno 
O'Neill, il teatro americano non ha dato finora prova di una sua 
inconfondibile fisionomia.’’ One cannot yet speak of ‘‘the Amer- 
ican drama”’ as one ean speak of ‘‘the American novel’’ or ‘‘ Amer- 
ican poetry.’’ For the most part the dramatie ideas are borrowed 
from Europe, but give an illusion of originality of form by 
‘*freschezze di sensibilita, novita di concezione della vita che sono 
foro proprie, grazie alle particolari condizioni di civiltd in cui sono 
eresciute. Usi, costumi, sentimenti sono nati in un mondo etico, 
politico, sociale, religioso e morale diverso dal nostro.’’ ‘‘Inven- 
tano cose che si sanno, ma in modo che sembra da vero che le 
abbiano inventate loro. E in fondo, inventare la realta non é 
un modo, anche l’unico modo di fare dell’arte?’’ 

The critics express their special disapproval of a strain of 
sordid fin de siécle naturalism whieh went out of fashion at the 
beginning of the Twentieth century which in Tobacco Road, in 
A Streetcar Named Desire, in Pick-wp-(irl, exceeds the limits of 
good taste. Such productions are ‘‘impudizie sgradevoli e senza 
il econforto dell’arte.’’ Perhaps, our erities feel, the emphasis upon 
the less pleasant sides of life is due in part to our Puritan philo- 
sophical background; the serious plays are too deeply despairing 
and the comedies too stridently comic, with a humor that is really 
joyless, more sardonic and satirical than genuinely heartfelt. Re- 
cently the American theatre has come to share the besetting vice 
of the post-war continental theatre—it has become too cerebral, 
too abstract, much concerned with the head and too little with 
the heart. From the purely technical point of view the ex- 
periments such as those of O’Neill, of Elmer Rice, of Connelly 
have been most interesting, and the more conventional pieces 
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(Kaufman and Hart, Kesselring, Van Druten) while they have 
superficial but clear and clever characterizations, have also lively 
dialogue and interesting situations. Many of them have an inher- 
ent vice—they were written with a weather eye on the movies 
and are guilty therefore of a clear hybridism, the visual, episodic 
technique of the cinema being different from close-knit con- 
struction of a good stage play. 

After the age-old fashion of the European intellectuals, the 
Italian critics are rather patronizing; but what of the general 
public, those who buy the seats? They had long since taken the 
movies to their hearts, but what about the live drama? Emmet 
Hughes, correspondent for Life, reported in 1947 that it was im- 
posible for Italians to understand or appreciate American plays; 
that Our Town fared badly, Life with Father worse, being called 
‘‘infantile,’’ ‘‘naive,’’ ‘‘a prize example of ‘qualunquesimo tran- 
satlantico’ ’’; that Tobacco Road flopped utterly. I do not know 
where Mr. Hughes obtained his evidence, but if one is to judge 
by numbers of performances these plays were not so badly re- 
ceived as he would have us believe. Our Town has some hundreds 
of representations, Life with Father and Tobacco Road several 
score each. The American popularity champion, however, is Eu- 
gene O’Neill whose dramas have been shown nearly a thousand 
times. Life’s correspondent may be partially right but a great 
many Italians saw and enjoyed American plays between 1940 and 
1950, and I feel that the theacre has been a minor but effective 
agency in helping to interpret our culture to our Latin allies. 

LANDER MacCLintTock 


Indiana University 


1The Societa degli autori ed editori admits freely that its books are 
defective. Neither professionals nor amateurs have been conscientious 
about licenses and fees. The scholar must supplement the official record 
from newspapers, dramatic journals and histories of literature. 

211 Dramma, November 15, 1948, p. 49. 

*The official figures are the following: Anna Christie, 206 Beyond 
the Horizon, 68; Diff’rent, 13; Days Without End, 70; Ah Wilderness, 68; 
Desire Under the Elms, 14; Mourning Becomes Electra, 110; Gold, 24; 
The Emperor Jones, 46; Before Breakfast, 2; Strange Interlude, 82; 
These statistics are by no means accurate. Desire Under the Elms had 
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been in the repertory since 1928 and had been played many more times 
than indicated. All God’s Chillun’ Got Wings (translated in Palcoscenico 
di Broadway) has been popular with the Little Theatres. The First Man 
and Hairy Ape had been produced, also several of the one-act plays from 
the Moon of the Caribbees. 

*The history of O’Neill’s reputation in Italy is the subject of a more 
extended discussion now in preparation. I shall only summarize here. 

5 Palcoscenico di Broadway. Raccolta di teatro americano contempo- 
raneo. (Introduzione di Gerardo Guerrieri. Rome O. E. T. Edizione del 
secolo, 1945.) Contents: Susan Glaspell, Trifles (Inezie); Eugene O’Neill, 
All God’s Chillun’ Got Wings, (Tutti i figli di Dio hanno le ali); Archi- 
bald MacLeish, The Fall of the City (La caduta della cittd); Anderson 
and Stallings, The Buccaneer (Il Buccaniere); Wilder, Queens of France 
(Le regine di Francia); Erskine Caldwell, Tobacco Road (La via del 
tabacco); Lillian Hellman, The Watch on the Rhine (La guardia al 
Reno); Clifford Odets, Waiting for Lefty (In attesa di Lefty); Sidney 
Kingsley, Dead End (Via cieca); William Saroyan, Hello Out There 
(Hello di fuori); Mare Connelly, The Green Pastures (Verdi pascoli) ; 
Irwin Shaw, Bury the Dead (Sepellire i morti). 











NOTICE TO “ITALICA” READERS 


Supported by a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the national MLA is conducting a campaign to promote the 
study of foreign languages in America. You need not belong to 
the MLA in order to participate in this campaign or to keep in- 
formed about it, but you must belong to some active language or- 
ganization. I strongly urge every Italian teacher in this country 
to join and support the AATI and to read /talica. Foreign lan- 
guage teachers should be the last people on earth to practice 
professional isolationism. No American workingman would under- 
stand a teacher’s failure to join his national organization or his 
feeling that dues of $3.00 a year (less than a penny a day) were 
too much to pay for having a profession as well as a job. 

William Riley Parker, Executive Secretary, 
Modern Language Association of America 


3 % * 


Italica readers, take notice! If you have not yet sent in your 
check for 1953 dues (or for the dues for any other year), please 
do so at onee. Send your check to Professor Alfred Galpin, See- 
retary-Treasurer, Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wis. 


Perhaps you can follow Mr. Parker’s suggestion, and bring 
some of your non-member colleagues into the AATT. 


The secretary wishes to thank all those who have already 
responded to the second billing recently sent out, and urges all 
others to pay their dues through 1953 immediately. At the mo- 
ment of going to press prospects for having a membership list 
available to distribute with the September issue seem favorable. 
Such a list will include only those paid up through 1953 by Sat-. 
urday, August 20. 

The secretary requests members to indicate at the same time 
their correct name and address if this involves any corrections from 
the present listing. 
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Beberfall, Lester. “Meyer-Liibke’s Treatment of the Partitive Indefinite 
Construction in Italian.” Jtalica, xxx, 37-43. 

Bowra, C. M. “Dante and Sordello.” Comparative Literature, v, 1-15. 
Contends that Dante so admired Sordello’s political convictions that 
for his famous outburst on Italy (Purgatory, VI), he followed, with 
variations, the principles of government expressed in L’Ensegnamen 
@’Onor and that in his denunciation of negligent rulers (Purgatory, 
VII), he expanded upon the ideas contained in Sordello’s planh on 
the death of Blacatz. 

Camilli, Amerindo. “L’Anno della visione dantesca.” Jtalica, xxx, 44. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “On a Sonnet Wrongly Attributed to Torquato Tasso.” 
Italica, xxx, 19-21. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Nuove imitazioni di Fernando de Herrera.” Qua- 
derni Ibero-americani, Iv, 241-249. Adds the following Italian sonnets 
to the list of the poems that Herrera is known to have imitated (cf. 
Ceriello, Coster, Mele): Petrarch’s Canzoniere, CXLI, CXLVITI, CXLV 
(used in three different poems by Herrera); Tomitano’s L’alto, chiaro, 
immortal, vivo splendore; Tansillo’s Qual arbor ... and Amor 
m’impenna Vale ... (both adapted twice) and his Come quercia. .. . 

Gilbert, Felix. “The Composition and Structure of Machiavelli’s Discorsi.” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, xiv, 136-156. Studies in detail the 
relation of the chapters of the Discorsi to Livy’s first decade and 
discovers that, except for Discorsi, 1, 1-18 and mm, 1-29, they follow 
three definite patterns of comments on successive chapters in Livy. 
According to Prof. Gilbert, this would indicate that the composition 
of the Discorsi developed in two stages: 1) that of giving a series 
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of successive comments on Livy’s first decade; 2) rearrangement of 
the material into three groups, with the addition of new subjects, 
introductions, and conclusions. Moreover, Machiavelli’s systematic 
approach in Discorsi, I, 1-18 suggests that they form part of a treatise 
on republics which he was composing at the same time as The Prince 
and which he decided to utilize for the present version of the Dis- 
corsi that grew out of the discussions in the Rucellai gardens (1515- 
1517). Prof. Gilbert’s analysis eliminates the possibility of a simul- 
taneous conception of The Prince and the Discorsi. 


Johnson, Elaine Hoisington. “The Political Novels of Ignazio Silone.” 
The Personalist, xxxtv, 41-45. Contends that the uniqueness of Silo- 
ne’s talent resides in the presentation of political revolt in terms of 
humble people, places and things. It is essentially the “peasant at- 
mosphere” that makes Fontamara and Bread and Wine so moving. 

Kellog, George A. “Bridges’ Milton’s Prosody and Renaissance Metrical 
Theory,” PMLA, uxvit, 268-285. Shares Bridges’ opinion that Milton 
probably learned about syllabic versification and its elisions from 
direct observation of Dante’s and Petrarch’s verse, but also believes 
that Milton may have studied various Renaissance poetics, such as 
those by Trissino, Mazzoni or Minturno. A whole section is devoted 
to an analysis of Trissino’s Le Sei Divisioni della Poetica. 

Natali, Giulio. “Vittorio Alfieri e la religione avita.” IJtalica, xxx, 22-26. 

Pellegrini, Anthony L. “The Commiato of Dante’s Sestina.” MLN, LXvIt, 
29-30. Reinterprets un bel verde as “lovely foliage’ and uom petra 
as a “stone-man”—an explanation believed to be more in keeping 
with the rest of Dante’s sestina and to satisfy the larger context 
of the rime petrose in general. 

Roche, Alphonse V. “Petrarch and the Felibres.” Jtalica, xxx, 1-18. 

Scaglione, Aldo. “Elementi di struttura organica nella cultura italiana.” 
Italica, xxx, 27-36. 

Wellek, René. “Benedetto Croce: Literary Critic and Historian.” Com- 
parative Literature, v, 75-82. Discusses Croce’s reform of literary 
history, his attitude toward comparative literature, his Neapolitan 
patriotism, and briefly evaluates many of his critical studies, stress- 
ing the more tolerant mood of his later years. Prof. Wellek concludes 
that Croce’s importance rests not so much on his literary criticism 
and history, which are seriously limited by a specific taste, as on his 
aesthetics and his history of aesthetics and on his theory and history 


of historiography. 
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ADDENDA 


Bender, Byron W., Giuseppe Francescato, and Zdenék Salzmann. “Friu- 
lian Phonology.” Word, vim, 3 (Dec. 1952), 216-223. Defines the Friu- 
lian-speaking area and describes the 17 consonants and 10 vowels that 
comprise the phoneme inventory of Friulian. 

Flum, P. N. “Old French mire: A Neapolitan Borrowing.” Philological 
Quarterly, xxx1, 4 (Oct. 1952), 447-448. Advances the theory that 
Salernitan miereco, via the Normans and Frederick II, is responsible 
for Old French mierec>miere, mire, myere, myre. 

Hunting, Robert S. “The ‘Cura Cuiusdam Anonymi’ of Pope’s Antholo- 
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which Pope’s 1740 anthology is an enlargement, was compiled by 
Thomas Power rather than by Francis Atterbury (to whom it is gen- 
erally attributed). 


Politzer, Robert L. “A Note on the Late Latin Genitive.” Philological 
Quarterly, xxx1, 4 (Oct. 1952), 417-423. Examines a random sample 
of genitive constructions in the Tardif collection and in the Codice 
Diplomatico Longobardo to conclude that the use of the analytic de 
form is generally prevalent for the partitive genitive, occasional for 
the possessive and the descriptive genitives, and almost non-existent 
for the objective and the subjective genitives. 


Politzer, Robert L. “On b and v in Latin and Romance.” Word, vm, 3 
(Dec. 1952), 211-215. Contends that the b/v merger in Romance in- 
dicates four successive stages in the evolution of Latin consonantism 
from a weakened to a strengthened articulation: 1) the Sardinian 
stage, in which all intervocalic voiced stops and initial b were still 
continuants; 2) the Southern Italian, Sicilian stage, in which the 
influence of Greek transformed voiced stops into voiced continuants; 
3) the Rumanian stage, in which the relaxed pronunciation was con- 
fined to intervocalic and post-liquid Db; 4) the rest of the Romance 
world, in which the intervocalic b was the only remnant of the period 
of relaxed articulation. 
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Bonfante, Giuliano. “Il problema del siciliano.” Bollettino del Centro 
di Studi Filologici e Linguistici Siciliani, 1, 45-64. Takes issue with 
Rohlfs’ thesis that there was a common Italian (Tuscan) literary 
language as early as the 11th century, which would explain the pres- 
ence of many “Tuscanisms” in Sicilian. Prof. Bonfante contends that 
a Tuscan influence in Sicily in the llth to the 13th centuries is 
neither historically nor culturally possible, whereas a Gallo-Romance 
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C. Capruccio: La Critica Alfieriana. Firenze, La Nuova Italia. 1951. 


B. Croce, in un suo scritto del 1948, dice: “Nell’ultimo trentennio 
l’Alfieri @ stato molto indagato dalla critica italiana e per la prima 
volta si pud dire che gli sia stata resa quella giustizia che la critica 
precedente non poteva rendergli .. .’* Tl Cappuccio fa la storia di tale 
critica, prendendo come punto di partenza il 1917, cioé proprio un saggio 
del Croce,’ che, liberati gli studi alfieriani dalla schiaviti delle formule 
obbligate del passato, segnd l’inizio di una comprensione pit profonda 
della personalita e delle opere del poeta. 


Il Croce conid il termine “protoromantico” per |’Alfieri, perché 
trovava in lui il forte individualismo, l’irrequietezza, le aspirazioni e le 
passioni, che poi avrebbero avuto pieno dominio nell’era romantica. 
Partirono dal Croce, e ne esagerarono e deformarono la tesi indivi- 
dualistica, il Calosso, il Citanna, il Ramat ed altri, i quali videro nel 
loro autore unicamente l’ansia di affermarsi e superare i limiti comuni 
della natura umana, la tensione cioé verso il superomismo. 

Nello stesso tempo si ebbe dell’Alfieri una valutazione e un’interpre- 
tazione pitt equilibrata. Fu primo il Momigliano, che senti pure nelle 
tragedie l’anelito alla superumanita, ma vi scopri sopra tutto un dramma 
morale, il tragico dissidio fra una coscienza che si vuole affermare e 
le passioni che ne ostacolano la liberta, la lotta di un’anima che vuol 
dominarsi ed @ dominata; cosi dal contrasto fra elementi opposti nasce 
il dramma. Si ha quindi uno scrittore che cerca di opera in opera, nella 
tragedia dei propri personaggi, la propria tragedia. Questo concetto, che 
pure era gia implicito nel primo e fondamentale lavoro del Croce, 
ritornd in un lungo libro del Fubini, da cui ormai sorgeva un pit 
compiuto profilo del poeta: non pit l’ossesso dal titanismo, l’individua- 
lista esasperato, ma l’uomo pensoso del destino degli uomini, che medita 
sulla vita umana e ne intende le aspirazioni, le lotte e le sconfitte. 
Cosi, con Croce-Calosso-Ramat da una parte e con Croce-Momigliano- 
Fubini dall’altra, si hanno le due correnti principali della nuova critica 
alfieriana: l’una che vede il superuomo soltanto, l’altra che si sforza 
di investire ogni lato della personalita del poeta. Il Cappuccio dedica 
all’esame di queste due correnti due ampi capitoli, che sono la sostanza 
del suo libro, e prende decisamente posizione con la seconda, avvertendo 
che coloro che hanno visto nell’Alfieri solo il suo prepotente indivi- 
dualismo e la sua ansia di affermarsi, ne hanno fatto un decadente, 
proiettando su di lui il solipsismo della propria epoca. E giustamente il 
Cappuccio ammonisce i critici a guardarsi da simili errori. 

.Nel terzo capitolo si considera la necessita di una collocazione storica 
dell’Alfieri, che la critica migliore (Croce, Fubini, Valenti ecc.) ha posto 
a cavallo fra Illuminismo e Romanticismo,—una sistemazione questa che 
il Cappuccio difende, contro gli studiosi che hanno tentato di fare del- 
l’Alfieri un romantico. E nel quarto si tratta di quei lavori che son 
dedicati alla poetica e alla tecnica alfieriana. Qui l’autore, discorrendo 
dei saggi sul metodo di comporre del poeta, e delle analisi delle varianti, 
scrive alcune pagine teoriche (pp. 199-202) di cui é difficile riconoscere 
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la necessita. Son pagine polemiche, ove si ripetono, e non troppo bene, 
pensieri e avvertimenti, che, per quanto validi, suonano ormai come 
luoghi comuni vecchi e stracchi. 

Chiude il libro una nota informativa sulle migliori edizioni delle 
opere dell’Alfieri, e sopra tutto sui nuovi testi critici che stanno gia 
uscendo sotto la direzione del “Centro Nazionale Alfieriano.” 

Dei vari capitoli che compongono il volume il pitii ampio é il secondo, 
ed @ anche certamente il migliore, tanto per ricchezza di informazioni 
che per sicurezza e facilita di espressione. Si sente che il Cappuccio 
qui si trova a suo agio e tratta una materia alla quale partecipa, 
esponendo, insieme con quella degli altri studiosi, la sua posizione 
critica nei riguardi dell’Alfieri. Invece non si pud dire lo stesso del 
primo capitolo, ove l’argomento @ ostico in partenza all’autore, che ha 
rigettate premesse e conclusioni prima ancora di cominciare a scri- 
verne; e si hanno allora pagine pesanti e impacciate. Ma un po’ in tutto 
il libro si incontrano ripetizioni, periodi contorti, compiacenze di gon- 
fiezze retoriche, sommari inutili, tutte cose che nuocciono alla chiarezza 
dell’esposizione; onde vien fatto di rimproverare al Cappuccio la man- 
canza di elaborazione e finitezza. 

A causa del proprio assunto l’autore ha dovuto limitarsi soltanto 
alle pid importanti e significative tra le opere di critica alfieriana degli 
ultimi trent’anni. Ha dovuto trascurare anche parecchi lavori pub- 
blicati in occasione del bicentenario della nascita del poeta, per i quali 
rimanda ad una “Rassegna Alfieriana” di G. G. Ferrero.’ Si sarebbe 
perd desiderata una bibliografia ragionata degli studi principali non 
esaminati nel corso della trattazione. 

Nonostante queste manchevolezze, che sono di poco rilievo, il libro 
del Cappuccio é@ di grande utilita per lo studioso, in quanto lo fornisce 
di un esame veloce e accurato di cid che di pit: notevole é@ stato scritto 
sull’Alfieri durante gli ultimi decenni. Ci si augura che tali lavori sui 
diversi aspetti che la critica ha preso nei riguardi di uno scrittore, 
continuino ad apparire in numero sempre maggiore. 

GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 


University of California (Berkeley) 


?Quaderni della Critica, 20 novembre 1948, p. 13. Il saggio @ stato 
ristampato nel volume: La Letteratura Italiana del Settecento, Bari, 


Laterza, 1949. 
21] saggio del Croce apparve la prima volta ne La Critica del 1917; 


nel 1922 fu raccolto in volume in Poesia e non poesia, Bari. Laterza, 


pp. 1-10. 
3In: Giornale storico della Letteratura Italiana, 2° sem. 1951, pp. 


184-211. 


JaMEs L. Woopress, Jr.: Howells & Italy. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1952. Pp. xi, 223. $3.50. 
Very probably there is soon to be a general revival of interest in 


Howells; Dr. Woodress demonstrates that American students of things 
Italian have their own concern in such a revival. If they wish to further 


end 
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that concern, Howells & Italy will furnish them useful biographical and 
bibliographical data. For example, the bibliography collects more than 
ninety Italianate sketches, articles, and reviews out of Howells’ tre- 
mendous quantity of magazine writing. Also, Professor Woodress’ pre- 
vailing emphasis on biography has led to various identifications of 
actual with fictional experience. Such identifications always have their 
value as a means of checking on what the author has been able to create 
from his materials, although one may doubt whether “the most inter- 
esting problem connected with A Foregone Conclusion lies in the identi- 
fication of Don Ippolito with one of Howells’ Italian friends” (p. 157; 
cf. the more sweeping statement about A Fearful Responsibility, p. 169). 


The biographical approach in Howells & Italy perhaps yields the 
most, biographically, in the last half of the book, since the methodical 
chronological accumulation of details outlines a continuing interest in 
Italian life and literature that shows less clearly when submerged in the 
total picture of Howells’ intellectual life, with its stress on the Russian 
novel, American society and politics, capitalist economics, etc. The first 
half of the book gives less results when documenting the rather well- 
known story of the Venetian consulship than when discussing specifically 
literary matter, such as the importance of Goldoni as an early influence 
on Howells’ theory of realism. Perhaps these less tangible elements 
of biography might have been more fully explored. As an example, a 
great deal of Howells’ early work shows traces of his strong interest 
in the dramatic politics of the risorgimento. What can we make of this 
political interest as it appears, for instance, in the early criticism? 
The problem of Art and Politics is sharply presented in a quotation 
from Guerrazi in “Modern Italian Poets” (North American Review 
[1866], vol. 103, pp. 320-21). Must one pass over the whole problem 
with only a remark that posterity has judged Howells’ poets more 
severely than did their contemporaries, “although to the extent that 
patriotism is an enduring theme the poetry of the risoryimento has 
permanent value” (Woodress, p. 114)? Again, it would be possible to 
examine the implications of Howells’ grudging approval of Monti for 
preparing the way for “romantic realism” by his “choice of living 
themes.” Does Howells confront, in the early articles on modern 
Italian poetry, or in the book revising them twenty years later, the 
problem of realism’s attempt to choose “living themes,” but also to 
achieve something of permanent value in treating those themes? 

Such an examination of Modern Italian Poets would, as biography, 
at least center upon Howells as a literary man, and, as direct discussion 
of literary work, might be as profitable as the rather perfunctory dis- 
cussion of the illustrative translations from Leopardi (Woodress, pp. 
119-22). For one thing, it is confusing that the first example of “the 
accurate and well-contrived blank verse of 1866” is from a version of 
“All’Italia” that does not appear in the 1866 essay, which gave only 
five samples from Leopardi (not seven). And, in general, the analysis 
of the translations is not very convincing. It is not easy to accept pro- 
tests against traversing the borders of childhood as “too concrete and 
prosaic an image,” while finding “a genuinely poetic expression” in 
such flatness as “Mortality! If thou/Be wholly frail and vile,/Be only 
dust and shadow, how canst thou/So deeply feel?” Probably more 
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space was needed for this analysis, as certainly a little more is needed 
to substantiate several of the critical obiter dicta: for example, the 
claim that Howells’ “Pordenone” is “an excellent poem” (p. 90). 

But the problem of space, scope, and emphasis is central to such a 
book as Howells & Italy. The foregoing suggestions about exploring 
Howells’ strong interest in the Italian political scene are meant to sug- 
gest a way of combining socio-biographical with literary interests. The 
same theme of political concern might provide one way of evaluating 
the qualities of the travel books, or of trying to understand the impact 
on the young consul of that Goldonian drama (in his view a politic 
substitute for the novel ef explicit social criticism), which Professor 
Woodress convincingly establishes as an important early influence. If 
Italian politics seems generally a peripheral subject, it is not more so 
than the long-drawn-out identification of Don Ippolito with Padre L........ 
(pp. 157-61), stark evidence of the doctoral thesis. And at times it is 
central, as in “Tonelli’s Marriage,” which sketches with real mastery 
the deadly power of political enmities to isolate men and destroy the 
warmth of human relations. 

Whatever the method of approach, an encouraging amount remains 
to be done with analysis of Italian influence, in the process of evalu- 
ating the actual literary work, whether travel sketch, criticism, or “in- 
ternational” novel (such as the very fine and generally neglected Indian 
Summer). Howeils & Italy, by virtue of its far-flung scope, points out 
to us how much there is to do in how many directions, and thus proves 
that it needs no apology for existing. However much Howells may have 
turned to Russia in the 80’s, Professor Woodress clearly shows that an 
Italian influence, strong and detailed, persisted throughout his life with 
rather startling hardiness. 

RaLPpH NasH 


Washington University, St. Louis 


GERHARD RonHiFs: Romanische Philologie. Erster Teil: Allgemeine Ro- 
manistik; Franzésische und provenzalische Philologie. Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1950; pp. vii, 207. Zweiter Teil: 
Italienische Philologie; die sardische und r&toromanische Sprache, 
idem, 1952; pp. xii, 220. (Winters Studienfiihrer.) 


One of the first duties of the teacher on the graduate level is to 
familiarize his students with the bibliography of the field under study. 
In German-speaking countries, this task has often been performed 
through the agency of Studienfiihrer, or bibliographical manuals com- 
bining selective listing of the most essential works with critical evalua- 
tion for the beginner. For the Romance field, this tradition dates from 
the last third of the nineteenth century, in such works as Breitinger’s 
Das Studium del Italienischen (Ziirich, 1879). Of course, such guide- 
books are always becoming out-dated by new developments, and there 
was a need for new Studienfiihrer in General Romance and in the indi- 
vidual languages; the two volumes under review are designed to meet 
this need. Of Volume I, the first 48 pages are devoted to General Ro- 
mance (linguistics, comparative literature, folklore) and the remainder 
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to French philology. Volume 2 is of more particular interest to readers 
of Italica, since it is primarily devoted to Italian, both linguistics (pp. 
1-71) and literature (pp. 79-187), with further sections on Sardinian 
(pp. 188-196) and Rhaeto-Romance (pp. 197-216). A third volume, prom- 
ised for 1953, will presumably survey Ibero-Romance and Balkan 
Romance. 

Rohifs’ aim in compiling this manual, as stated in his Introduction 
(I, 1) was to advise the beginner and initiate him into the field through 
a methodological orientation based on a selected group of works. Rohlfs 
himself recognizes (I, 1-2; II, v) that the bibliographical indications 
could have been increased several times over; but such plenitude would 
be, not helpful, but confusing to a beginner. Since the work is destined 
primarily for students at German universities, the material included 
is that which is most accessible in Germany. Yet Rohlfs includes a 
large amount of material from non-German (French, Italian, etc., and— 
mirabile dictu—even American) sources; in the field of Romance and 
Italian linguistics and of Italian literature, your reviewer has noticed 
no omissions of any major importance. In addition to bibliographical 
listing, Rohlfs discusses, clearly and simply, the basic principles of 
method that emerge in connection with most of the items. In general, 
his approach strikes your reviewer as sober and well-balanced, not 
excessively favorable to such radical approaches as (in linguistics) the 
“idealistic” school and the substratum theory 4 outrance, or (in liter- 
ature) the “aesthetic” interpretation, nor yet overly conservative. 

Although designed primarily for the German public, Rohlfs’ manual 
can be of great use for students of the Romance languages in other 
countries as well. Your reviewer only wishes he had had such a guide 
in book form when beginning the graduate study of Romance philology 
twenty years ago. 

Rosperr A. Haut, Jr. 
Cornell University 


GIOVANNI GeEtTro: Interpretazione del Tasso. Napoli, Edizioni Scienti- 
fiche, 1951. 


Una delle difficolta dell’interpretare il Tasso dipende dalla tendenza 
a cercare questo poeta fra la sua opera e la sua biografia, cioé a risalire 
ad un’immagine di autore che sembra trasparire nella poesia e invita 
ad una ricerca impossibile. Da qui i numerosi miti in cui la sfuggente 
e invitante immagine ha preso forma, e la folla delle approssimazioni 
pit o meno vane. Un’altra difficolta dipende dal fatto che si @ portati 
a interpretare il Tasso fra la sua opera e le opere degli altri, donde gli 
immediati confronti con l‘Ariosto, per esempio, o le facili classificazioni 
di germinale barocco, di adulto petrarchismo, di “letteratura,” e cosi 
di seguito. 

Per queste difficolta, una via che sembra pit sicura @ quella che 
conduce ad interpretare il Tasso nel suo momento espressivo; cioé a 
identificare nel suo linguaggio, nella sua invenzione communicativa, la 
portata reale delle intuizioni che sorgono veementi leggendolo. Di questo 
metodo soprattutto si é valso il Getto nel suo recente volume Jnterpreta- 
zione del Tasso. 
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Non che il Getto si esima da una descrizione dell’opera cosi multi- 
forme, e abbondante, del Tasso. Anzi, la struttura del volume riposa 
su una larga base descrittiva, alla quale lo studioso si @ dedicato con 
tutto lo scrupolo necessario, e non pecca per omissioni. Al contrario, 
opere meno autonome o meno attuate sono descritte con altrettanto 
impegno e con altrettanta diffusione che le maggiori. I] libro raggiunge 
una completezza che non ha nulla da invidiare al noto volume donado- 
niano, ed ha, per esempio, il merito di intrattenere il lettore a lungo 
e con gusto sulla prosa del Tasso; ma d’altronde perde qua e 1a di rilievo. 


Il sommario presenta una ripartizione delle cinquecento pagine in 
quattordici capitoli; i primi assumono la questione biografica e l’episto- 
lario in quanto documento; e gli altri si alternano in un gioco voluto 
di diacronia e sincronia, fra storia (interna ed esterna) dell’opera 
tassesca, e interpretazione dei suoi momenti: i Discorsi, la prosa poetica, 
il Rinaldo come preludio, la corda pastorale, “dal Galealdo al Tor- 
rismondo,” “esperienze liriche,” “poesia encomiastica” e religiosa, il 
Mondo Creato, “struttura e poesia nella Gerusalemme liberata,” “dal 
Gerusalemme alla Conquistata.” 

Capitoli distesi: vi domina un ideale di lettura paziente e di espo- 
sizione equilibrata. Prendete i primi sulla vita: le sfere biografiche che 
hanno proiettato un’influenza sull’esistenza del Tasso (la corte, per es., 
o il mondo accademico, o il viaggiare) sono rivedute con un palese 
proposito di cautela e di obbiettivita. Per la pit delicata delle questioni 
biografiche, la malattia, leggiamo: “Si tratta ... di accettare tranquil- 
lamente (superando dunque le reazioni delle varie culture, romantica, 
positivistica, idealistica) i dati relativi alla pazzia, che nessuno in fondo 
penserebbe pitt oggi di mettere in dubbio, per vedere in questo male, 
non pit un’offensiva deturpazione della figura del poeta o una mate- 
matica soluzione della relativa interpretazione di essa, ma una fonda- 
mentale componente biografica che si traduce in una fonte di esperi- 
enza del tutto eccezionale” (pag. 23). Se ripensiamo al capitolo cor- 
rispondente nel saggio del Donadoni, “Intorno alla personita morale del 
Tasso,” e alla sua veramente opaca approssimazione (sentenze come 
“Egli visse in un’atmosfera di sogno .. .” ecc.) apprezziamo tanto pil 
la prudenza, l’attenzione, e il tono pacato di queste prime pagine. 


Evidentemente, il tratteggio del carattere tassesco si anima appena 
l’interprete prende contatto con l’epistolario. Da questo lungo racconto 
supplichevole emanano tante note complementari, tanti accenti intermedi 
dei gusti e dei sentimenti del Tasso, che l’attenzione deve distribuirsi 
alternamente (in un passaggio inevitabilmente continuo e delicato) fra 
elementi di descrizione psicologico-biografica e riferimenti stilistici. Da 
questa tecnica di lettura, difficile ma qui necessaria, Getto ricava una 
serie di chiare osservazioni sui “sentimenti” dell’epistolario; e precisa- 
zioni anche pitt profonde (come per es. la distinzione fra la maesta 
reale e la “iniquita” delle corti nei gusti emananti dalle lettere). Alla 
sensibilita espressiva del Getto dobbiamo poi la ripresa di parecchi passi 
illuminanti: si pud dare come esempio quello in cui il Tasso sognava 
di avere un servitore che proteggesse la sua solitudine; uno che esclu- 
desse i visitatori, che “aprisse ancor tutte le mie lettere; e mi facesse 
solamente veder quelle che son mandate con qualche dono, 0 con qualche 
promessa, 0 con qualche buona nuova; l’altre abbruciasse: e non mi 
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lasciasse pervenire agli orecchi mai novelle di morte o d’altra sciagura; 
perché gia m’hanno ripieno l’animo di malinconia .. .” Un passo come 
questo, portatore di un segno cosi delicato (0 con qualche promessa) 
meritava forse una meditazione di un istante pil’ lunga (c’é pil che 
“lV'ingenua fantasia dorata di un sottile consumato epicureo”) ma @ 
bene individuato nel “risultato di stile a cui conduce questo desiderio 
di ritmi chiari e felici nell’incontro con quell’orrore di morte e 
solitudine.” 


Il tentativo di penetrazione stilistica nel testo si ripete, ma con una 
strana sfiducia, per la lirica del Tasso. Si sa che non tanto per giudi- 
care, ma addirittura per leggere questa lirica @ inevitabile tener conto 
dell’entusiasmo foscoliano o della freddezza desanctisiana, perché le due 
attitudini sono simboliche: nell’una si esprime l’accettazione di un linguag- 
gio specifico e percid l’accesso incontrastato alla pura ispirazione, nel- 
l’altra il rifiuto di tale linguaggio e percid la sordita a qualsiasi accento 
lirico che vi sia espresso, salvo pochi casi. Getto, in questo libro, non 
é giunto ancora a creare una terza posizione, né ha deciso senz’altro per 
una delle due; e il suo tentativo di controllo sul linguaggio (nel quale 
la sua eccellente sensibilita lo porta a mille consensi singoli) @ ancorato 
a una tradizione di “giustificate diffidenze.” I] critico si trova cosi 
a poter meno facilmente consentire a quella fase intuitiva che precede 
lYesame stilistico, e le sue osservazioni, che pure mirano al fatto espres- 
sivo, rimangono episodiche o si allineano in enumerazioni. La diminuita 
efficacia della ricerca dipende, a parer mio, dalla definizione categorica 
che grava al punto di partenza: “L’interesse per le liriche sta in questa 
loro condizione di squisita letteratura, in questi limiti di uno scoperto 
fenomeno culturale, dove, fra i segni di un adulto petrarchismo e quelli 
di un germinale barocco, si raccoglie la tematica essenziale del gusto 
tassiano.” 


Il grande poema occupa l’ultima parte del libro, e lo spazio materiale 
concessogli (i due capitoli finali) pudO sembrare a prima vista troppo 
ridotto in proporzione allo spazio dedicato ad altre scritture. Ma bisogna 
pensare che il Getto ha giustamente sentito la Gerusalemme liberata 
come la sommita della “esperienza poetica di Torquato Tasso, tra l’ideale 
versante della faticosa ricerca, umana e stilistica, che fino ad essa sale 
e quello degli sviluppi e degli echi che ne derivano e discendono”; e che 
“in questo capolavoro é il luogo d’incontro di tutta la vasta attivita del 
poeta.” Percid anche i capitoli precedenti (dei quali non saprei, in una 
breve recensione, rendere il conto che meritano per la loro sagacia e 
suggestivita) vanno considerati in funzione di questi due finali nel pieno 
senso della parola, e in ordine alla Gerusalemme liberata. 


La saldatura del dispositivo epico, disteso nei suoi personaggi, nelle 
sue strutture narrative, nelle sue architetture, con l’interna origine 
deYla sua ispirazione lirica (non autobiografica, beninteso), @ il difficile 
e geniale obbiettivo che il Getto si propone nella sua ricerca sulla 
Gerusalemme liberata. A questo lo conduce “la forza di quell’accento 
cosi costante, che caratterizza in modo inconfondibile il canto che si 
leva dalla Gerusalemme, e insieme la considerazione del complesso uni- 
tario rapporto di struttura e di lirica che si attua nel poema, e che la 
critica ha fin qui evidentamente troppo trascurato.” 
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Come l’indica il titolo del capitolo, l’'autore cerca tale rapporto nella 
riproduzione strutturale di un dato essenzialmente lirico. E questo dato 
é secondo il Getto, il sentimento della prigionia dell’uomo in sé stesso, 
della solitudine spirituale: sentimento che é@ alla base del carattere, della 
storia e del dramma di tutti i personaggi vitali del poema. Questo dato 
lirico che si riproduce e si personifica nella struttura della Gerusalemme 
liberata @ proposto dal Getto come indice di interpretazione, pur senza 
esser seguito in una verifica che esponga i suoi modi di trasformazione 
e di realizzazione espressiva. 


A tutti i lettori del grande poema appar chiaro che l’autore di 
questa Interpretazione del Tasso—anche se non ci conduce ancora ef- 
fettivamente a quella zona di saldatura che sarebbe tanto prezioso 
conoscere—apre qui una via alla meditazione, indicando una regione 
in cui forse penetrare @ possibile. E non occorre di pitt per dire i 
meriti di un libro, che, volendo essere descrittivo insieme e interpreta- 
tivo, schiude anche pagine cosi stimolanti. 

FRepI CHIAPPELLI 


Lausanne-Neuchatel 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Italian Programs at Regional Meetings 


The Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Confer- 

ence was held at Lexington, April 23-25. It may be of some in- 
terest to the readers of Jtalica to know that for the first time an 
Italian section was organized. In two well-attended sessions, Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morning, a series of interesting and 
informative papers that did credit to the writers and the organizer 
of the new section, were read. The editors regret that lack of 
space prevents us from doing more than listing the titles of the 
papers. 
Aspects of Medieval Life in the ‘‘ Divine Comedy’’—Anthony J. 
De Vito, Boston University; Giosué Carducci: ‘‘Odi Barbare’’— 
William Sonandres, Ann Arbor (Mich.) Publie Schools; La Poesia 
di Eugenio Montale—Maria P. Bizzoni, Morehead State College; 
The ‘‘Prisoner-of-Love’’ Motif in ‘‘Gerusalemme Liberata’’— 
Ralph Nash, Washington University; The Indefinite Construction 
in Italian—Lester Beberfall, Texas A. and M. College; The Con- 
tribution of Benedetto Croce—Angelo De Gennaro, Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles; The Sonnets of Ugo Foscolo—Luigi 
(Cognasso) Borelli, Ohio State University ; Jnconsistencies in Oria- 
nt’s Carduccian Critique—A. Michael De Luca, Hofstra College; 
Mary Clarke’s Impressions of Italy— Alfred Galpin, University of 
Wisconsin; The Spirit of the Bernesque Satire—Robert B. Ogle, 
Purdue University; Benjamin Franklin and the Italian Language 
—Antonio Pace, Syracuse University; The English Romantics’ 
Appraisal of Dante—William E. Buckler, University of Illinois; 
The ‘‘Commedia dell’Arte’’ in Spain—John V. Faleonieri, Bowl- 
ing Green State University ; Romain Rolland and His Italian Con- 
temporartes—William T. Starr, Northwestern University; La 
Elegancia Espanola de ‘‘I Promessi Sposi’’—Luis Leal University 
of Mississippi. 
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CENTRAL STATES M.L.T.A. 


On May 2 the Italian Section of the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers’ Association met in the Chestnut Room of the 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Luncheon, over which 
Professor Joseph Rossi of the University of Wisconsin presided, 
was attended by seventeen members. Dottore Alessandro Corradini 
gave a stimulating exposé of ‘‘I] giornalismo italiano nel dopo- 
guerra.’’ The meeting proper was called to order by the chairman, 
Arthur Sirianni, Michigan State College, East Lansing, the series 
of seven papers was auspiciously launched by Miss Norma For- 
naciari who read a persuasive study of the contemporary writer, 
Piero Jahier. Frank Nacearato read a paper on the inter-rela- 
tionships between the Evilé of Lamennais and Mazzini. Alfred 
Galpin, representing the University of Wisconsin, followed with an 
ingenious paper on ‘‘Claude Fauriel’s Italian Year (1823-25),’’ 
largely deduced from the correspondence of his English mistress. 
The Manzoni ménage, playing host to the visiting couple in Milan, 
figured prominently in these interesting letters. Calling his talk 
‘‘A Seoltatori Ignoti,’’ Luigi Cognasso of Ohio State Unversity 
gave a thoroughly delightful commentary on the genesis of his 
Italian Lesson Radio Program in Columbus, Ohio, Signor and 
Signora Cognasso then gave a demonstration by reading two of 
the dialogues which are to be incorporated in their new conver- 
sational Italian grammar. D. J. Pratola of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, presented as the fifth paper a lucid study of the 
‘*Criteria of Italian Influence on the Portuguese Lexicon.’’ From 
the University of Chicago, Hannibal S. Noce, choosing a genial 
eighteenth century subject, discussed with skill ‘‘Eustachio Man- 
fredi’s Contribution to the Scelta di sonetti e canzoni dei pit 
eccellenti rimatori d’ogni secolo.’’ Elio Giantureo of Pennsylvania 
State College brought the program to a close by reviewing two 
conflicting interpretations of Benedetto Croce’s criticism. 

Announced as the officers for the 1954 meeting were: Chairman, 
Frank Naccarato, of Morton Grove Junior College, Cicero, Illinois, 
and Secretary, Miss Norma Fornaciari of Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Ill., speakers on the program of this meeting. 

WiuiAmM V. HorrmMan 
Northwestern University 
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ITALICA IS PLEASED TO PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
COMMUNICATION 


“L’Associazione Internazionale per gli studi di lingua e letteratura 
italiana, fondata nel 1951—in occasione del Congresso della Federazione 
Internazionale di Lingue e Letterature moderne (Firenze)—e presieduta 
dai proff. Henri Bédarida, della Sorbonne, e Umberto Bosco dell’Uni- 
versita di Roma, durante quest’anno e mezzo di esistenza ha trovato 
nei vari paesi dell’Europa e delle due Americhe l’accoglienza pid cordiale 
e ha ricevuto numerose adesioni. 

Per questo il Consiglio di Presidenza ha stimato opportuno di pro- 
muovere per l’estate 1953 un primo “Congresso internazionale per gli 
studi di lingua e letteratura italiana.”’ I] Prof. E. R. Vincent, docente 
di letteratura italiana all’Universia di Cambridge, e rappresentante del- 
l’Inghilterra nel Consiglio di Presidenza dell’Associazione, ha voluto 
amichevolmente accettare di organizzare tale Congresso, in collaborazione 
con gli altri membri della “Society for Italian Studies” da lui presieduta. 
Il Congresso si terra dunque a Cambridge dal 16 sera al 23 agosto, 
presso Magdalene College, dove i partecipanti saranno ospitati (la 
pensione completa dal 16 pomeriggio al 23 a mezzogiorno costera circa 
15 sterline). 

Il tema generale sara “Problemi e orientamenti negli studi di cri- 
tica e filologia italiana nel mondo” con relazioni di studiosi dei vari 
paesi partecipanti al Congresso. Accanto a tali sedute di studio, alcune 
altre saranno dedicate alla discussione dell’organizzazione e dell’attivita 
dell’Associazione (statuto, elezioni alle varie cariche, periodicita dei 
Congressi, scambio di informazioni, organizzazione di un servizo e di 
una pubblicazione bibliografica, ecc.). 

Gli organizzatori inglesi stanno preparando un interessante pro- 
gramma di visite, di gite, di manifestazioni varie. 

L’Associazione spera nell’intervento pid) ampio possibile degli stu- 
diosi americani di lingua e letteratura italiana. 

Per ulteriori informazioni, rivolgersi al prof. Umberto Bosco, Scuola 
di letteratura italiana presso la Facolta di Magistero, Via delle Terme 
di Diocleziano 10, Roma.” 


A Correction 


The editor wishes to apologize and to correct the error that crept 
into the issue of Jtalica for March, 1953. The second sentence on p. 16, 
of the footnote No. 14 of Professor Roche’s article on “Petrarch and 
the Felibres,” should read: “Mais avant ces glorieux précurseurs de 
l’émancipation et avec eux nous pouvons justement placer le chantre 
de Laure et cimenter sous ses auspices, comme une antithése du clérica- 
lisme la fraternité des peuples. .. .” 

Professor Roche also calls our attention to the fact that the date 1865 


in the first footnote on p. 14 should be 1885. 
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‘‘The outstanding general journal of mode. n language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 


textbooks in the field. 
Edited by Jutto pew Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Published by tiie National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of * “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











Le Lingue del Mondo 








Rivista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 

Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in Fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
em 32 x 22. 
Pubblica articoli dei pii moti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e stranie- 
ro, rubriche di consulenza linguista 
affidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 
Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Firenze /Italy/-Via G. B. Vico, 11 
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ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 
A brief yet thorough text particularly adapted for 


high school classes. It is concise, but does not sacri- 
fice essentials. Tllustrated. 


ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION, Revised and 


Enlarged 


A. new section (Part III, Advanced Composition) 
makes this text particularly useful in college classes. 
All diffieult points are included. Illustrated. 


SPOKEN ITALIAN, Basic Course 


This text is designed for students aiming at flueney 
in Italian conversation in the shortest possible time. 
Grammatical points are very clearly presented. Anal- 
ysis is reduced to a minimum in the early stages. 


Cioffari and Van Horne: 


GRADED ITALIAN READERS 


These five readers, already published separately as: 
1) Amici di scuola, 2) Raccontini, 3) Giulietta e 
Romeo e altre Novelle, 4) I miei riccordi (di Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio), and 5) Il Ventaglio (di Goldoni), 
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VARIE. 
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